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Newest Supplementary Reading 


BALDWIN’S 
50 cents. 


STORIES OF THE KING. 
Years 5-8. 


These classical stories of King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table have here been rewritten in simple Eng- 
lish for twentieth-century children. They are so con- 
structed as to form a complete connected narrative, wherein 
are related all the most notable, as well as the mot pleas- 
ing, legends of the King and the best of his feilowship. 
They are derived from a large vatiety of sources, Welsh, 
French, German, English, but no authority has been strictly 
followed, care being taken to ayoid whatever might be an 
offense to anyone, 


FARIMER’S NATURE MYTHS OF 
MANY LANDS. 45cents. Years 3-4. 


Fifty-five myths taken from American, Asiatic, and Euro- 
pean sources are here told in a manner to delight young 
children. They quicken the imagination and emotional 
faculties, and stimulate interest in a great variety of natural 
phenomena,—fire, wind, the seasons, the heavenly bodies, 
the land and sea, animals and plants. 

The wide range of sources tends to broaden the pupil's 
outlook and teaches him to look at the world through the 
eyes of many races. The attractive illustrations carry out 
the spirit of the myths, and bring out the main points most 
graphically. 


LUCIA’S STORIES OF AMERICAN DIS- 
COVERERS FOR LITTLE AMERI- 
CANS.—40 cents. Years 3-4. 


The aim of this little book is to stimulate the child’s im- 
agination and thus to make his later study of history more 
enjoyable. The tifty short stories given here tell of dis- 
eoveries and explorations in the Western Hemisphere from 
the time of Columbus to that of Henry Hudson. As nearly 
as possible they are told in chronological order. The stories 
are not biographical in character, but rather vividly dram- 
atic, in order that the adventurers and adventures may ap- 
pear as amazing as those in the well-loved fairy books. 


GILMORE’S BIRDS THROUGH THE 
YEAR.—S50 cents. Years 7-8. 


An account of the vatious common birds as seen by the 
author in the fields and woods. The reader is taken, season 
by season, through a year in the country, and is given such 
information regarding typical forms and characteristics as 
will enable him to observe intelligently for himself. Hach 
chapter is introduced by an appropriate poetical quotation. 


-KNIGHT’S DRAMATIC READER FOR 


GRAMMAR GRADES.—S50 cents. 
Years 6-8. 


Selections from the works of well-known awthors, ar- 
ranged in the form of eolloquies and scenes from plays. 
The character parts are not to be committed to memory 
and recited in costume, but are merely to be assigned to 
members of a Class ahd read with such animation and 
dramatic force as the stories may suggest to the imagina- 
tion of the pupils. No better exercises in expressive reading 
could be devised. The subject-matter covers a wide rauge 
of human interest. 


JAMES OTIS’S STORIES OF THE 


COLONIES 


Mary of Plymouth Peter of New Amsterdam 
Richard of Jamestown Stephen of Philadelphia 
Ruth of Boston Calvert of Maryland 


Each, 35 cents Years 3-5, 


This series of historical readers deals with the early colo- 
nial period of American history from an entirely original 
viewpoint. the story of each settlement being told by one of 
the children living in the colony. For this reason only such 
incidents as a child might notice, or learn by hearsay, are 
introduced—but all such incidents are, as far as possible, 
historical facts. and together they present a delightfully 
graphic and comprehensive description of the daily life of 
the early colonists.. The style in which the children tell the 
stories reads as charmingly as that of a fairy tale, and 
abounds in quaint humor and in hones, old-fashioned. 
philosophy. 


A 72-page illustr.ted Guide to Good Reading, describing the 228 volumes of 
Supplementary Reading on al! subjects and for all grades, published by 


the American Book Company, will 


be gent to any teacher on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago 


New York Cincinnati 


Boston 


Single Copies 6 Cenis 
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Relative Number and Wages of 
Men and Women Teachers in 


the Public Schools. 


Schools, both public and private, 
‘depend for their supply of teachers 
upon the general labor market, and 
if they pay what that market de- 
mands, they are forced to © give to 
raen more than they give to women 
of the same grade of ability and at- 
tainments. One reason for this is 
that teaching is one of the best occu- 
pations epen on a large scale to 
women and, therefore, attracts them 
in large numbers, while to men many 
other cecupations are open which are, 
on the whole. more remunerative and 
attractive. The very large | propor- 
tion of women now employed in the 
public schools is due to the fact that 
they have been.and can be obtained 
at a smaller compensation than that 
paid to the male teachers. 

If we pass from the facts that are 
unquestionable to these which may 
be questioned but are sanctioned by 
a nearly universal opinion, we may 
affirm that, in the general view, the 
education of children and youths is 
. Most effective when there are both 
men and women among their teach- 
ers. There may well be many more 
women than men, and in the lower 
grades no men may be needed; but, 
wherever the minds of the pupils fail 
altogether to be brought into touch 
with the minds of men, there is a loss 
in edneation.. Parents are generally 
unwilling to have their sons educated 
nearly to maturity by women alone, 
und many of them prefer that their 
daughters should supplement the 
more long continued influence that 
they receive from feminine teachers 
by some influence from masculine in- 
tellects. 

A school system officered only by 
men would be improved by exchans- 
ing many of them for Women; and 
one conducted wholly by women 
would be improved by ‘exchanging 
some of them for men; since neither 
sex accomplishes the best results 
when it works quite alone.—From re- 
port ef committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the equalization of pay of 
men and women in the New York 
city schools. 


Schools of Hawaii. 


There are enrolled in the public 
schools of Hawaii 16,119 children, of 
whom 14.423 are in the first four 
grades. Of these 16,119 pupils only 
597 are above fifteen years of age. 
From 1896 to 1906, the enrollment of 
Hawaiians decreased from 5,480 to 
4.845: the enrollment of part Ha- 
waiians increased from 2,445 to 3,422; 
of Japanese, from 397 to 4,297; of 
Chinese, from 931 to 2,092; of whites, 
from 1,059 to 1,546. 


The German Compulsory School 
Educational Law. 


Germany has in force a compulsory 
law that, I think, is a good model, be- 
cause it does all the people justice, 
enriches the school district, and was 
never known to haye been broken. As 
a matter of faet, no school law in 
Germany is ever known to have been 
broken, for if the children are shown 
how easy it is to break a law, how 
can they be expected to become law- 
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abiding citizens when they grow up? 
The German compulsory education 
law is very simple, and can be under- 
stood by the most ignorant. The law 
reads that a child between the ages 
of six and fourteen must attend 
school during all the time that school 
is in session (a little over ten months). 
For every day that the child is absent 
from school without a good, legiti- 
tmate excuse (there are no more than 
five legitimate excuses), the parent 
is forced to pay a sum of money equal 
in value to fifty cents. The list ef 
unexcused. children is handed by the 
head schoolmaster to the local truant 
officer, who goes around once every 
three months and collects the fines. 
The people, knowing that they have 
to pay er go to jail, submit without a 
murmur. 

It is true, the law is an old one, 
and so vigorously has it~ been  en- 
forced from the start that the truant 
officer has now very little to de. The 
attendance is almost perfect, and, 
naturally, the work is almost perfect, 
too. A whole lot of red tape and a 
lawsuit. is considered too much 
trouble and expense. Immediate ac- 
tion: is far simpler and better, and 
produces fewer sore . heads.—W. A. 
Kask, in “School Education.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The death of Mark Twain is 
made the subject of a biographical 
appreciation in the issue of Harper’s 
Weekly for April 30, by Albert Bige- 
low Paine, who acted as secretary to 
Mr. Clemens, and whose contribution, 
therefore, is the most authentic of all 
accounts of the dead writer's life. In 
the same issue H. R. H. the Duchess 
of Aosta describes her hunting expe- 
dition through British Central Africa. 
Hungerford contributes an 
article entitled ““The Night-Glow of 
the City.” Writing under the caption 
“Political Rebuilding in New York,” 
Charles Johnston discusses conditions 
fumong the rival parties. This issue 
eontains a vivid story of Hawaii by 
Jobn Fleming Wilson and the usual 
editorial and humor pages. 

The May Nautilus (Holyoke, Mass), 
is the Judge Lindsey number. Judge 
Lindsey contributes an article on 
“The Child and the Law,” and also 
“The Misfortunes of Mickey.” A bio- 
graphical sketch, giving details of his 
life and work is also in this issue. 
The editor, Elizabeth Towne, writes 
an estimate of Judge Lindsey’s work, 
and her editorials also touch several 
other timely and thoughtful subjects. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s new poem 
called, “The Purpose,” is full of the 
essence of her own  purpose—to 
teach self-control. 


—An article of vital interest to 
every woman is “The Day of the 
Woman,” by Professor Charles Zueb- 
lin in the Delineator for May. It ad- 
vanees some new ideas that are 
worth turning over many times. 
“The Widow of an American Diplo- 
matist” goes to Rome in this issue 
with her bright charm and way of 
seeing things. Rupert Hughes has a 
splendid article on ““‘What Everybody 
Ought to Know About Music.” The 
fiction is by Annie Hamilton Donnell, 
Kate Jordan, Mary Stewart Cutting, 
and Theodosia Garrison, which is 
enough to be said for any magazine. 
The three fashion authorities, Clara 
E. Simeox, Edouard La Fontaine, and 
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Helen Berkeley-Loyd, outline the 
very latest in the world ruled by 
Dame Fashion. The Delineator for 
May is both entertaining and helpful. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


There will be a public-speaking 
conference of instructors of public 
speaking in the colleges of Pennsyl- 
yania, Maryland, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, and 
southern New York at Swarthmore 
College April 15 and 16. 

The forest service in Colorado and. 
portions of Wyoming will employ 
fifty-five extra men during the com- 
ing sunumer to cruise timber yon: na- 
tional forests and to investigate the 
rate of growth of forests. These men 
Will report for work as soon as their 
college work ends this spring. The 
(Colorado School of Forestry at Colo- 
rado Springs will furnish nine men, 
Harvard two, Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege nine, . Michigan Agricultural 
four, Michigan University eight, Ne 
braska University two, Yale four, 
Pennsylvania State College two, Colo- 
rado Agricultural College one. The 
work will not only furnish these stu- 
dents with the best possible experi- 
ence, but will give them opportunity 
to earn considerable money. Most 
of the students of the Colorado 
School of Forestry will not complete 
their year’s work in the school before 
July 1, but a few will get away about 
June 10. Such opportunities for em- 
ployment in practical work for days. 
at a time on the national forests is 
nivtually advantageous to both the 
forest service and the school. 

Dr. John Eastman Clarke has been 
selected to continue the courses given 
by the late Professor Borden P. 
Bowne at the college of liberal arts 
of Boston University for the re- 
mainder of the school year. Dr. 
Clarke was closely associated with 
Professor Bowne, and during the year 
had assisted him materially with his 
work. 

A noteworthy event which is to 
constitute one of the incidents of Con- 
vocation Day (June 14) at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will be the unveil- 
ing of a bronze memorial tablet to 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, whose 
career President Eliot declared “was. 
unmatched by any other American 
woman.” The tablet will be backed 
by a white marble slab, and will rest 
in the east wall of the base of the 
Hutchinson tower at the north end of 
the “cloister” and facing the steps 
leading to the entrance to Hutchihsom 
Commons. The design is by the 
noted sculptor, Daniel Chester 
French, best known, perhaps, by his 
“Minute Man at Concord” and “Death 
and the Sculptor.” Below the half- 
figure of Mrs. Palmer will be the in- 
scription, already borne by the me- 
morial chimes in the tower above: 
“Joyfully to recall Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Dean of Women in this Uni- 
versity, 1892-1895, these bells make 
music.” 


Little Ernest and Lillian were 
rummaging in mamma’s pantry for 
the forhidden cracker basket. Er- 
nest at last found it, and was helping 
himself, when Lillian meekly asked 
for her portion. “No. no,” said he, 
“you can’t have it. It’s bad enough 
for me to be taking the crackers.” 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Readint 
As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the © 


Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully [llustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his pig Spel vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as ows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and ee ye are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, ig oe 

tinually relating his development and growth in 
eee to the things that interest and attract him 


The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 


sequence. 
PRIMER . . 300. REACER 


FIRST READER - 360. MANUA 


THE LYRIC SONG BOOK 


By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS 


For High Schools, Normal Schools, and Choral 
Work. Achoice collection of beautiful songs with 
beautiful accompaniments. Folk songs of all na- 
tions, together with representative sacred and 
patriotic selections. Price, 65 cents. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


Just Published 
THE CARROLL AND 
BROOKS’ READERS 


BY 


Clarence F. Carroll, Rochester, N. Y., Superintendent of 
Schools, and 
Sarah C. Broeks, Baltimore, Md., Prin. Training School 


These are books with a 
reason to be, Their Key- 
note is fresh —- mat- BASIC 
ter selected and pre- 


sented in sympathy and harmony with child nature 
and the child’s needs. 


Their claim as a basic series of Readers is justified 


in their : 
Authorship Method 
Point of View Vocabulary and Grading 
Subject Matter Illustration and Typography 


An examination of these books will show their 
excellence in these particulars. 


D. Appleton & Company 


New York Chicago 


School Superintendents 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAIFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Newest Dixon Pencil 


This pencil was brought out to satisfy the rapidly growing de- 
mand for a fine draughting pencil that can be sold at a moderate 
price and yet compare most favorably with those of foreign make. 


Dixon’s Manual Training Pencil 
was suggested by one of the most prominent 
teachers of manual training in this country, and 
the leads are carefully and accurately ded for 
this very purpose. It is made in nine grades 
ranging from BB to BAHHHAH. 


Samples sent on request to any teacher 
of Manual! Training. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY,NEW JERSEY 
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The Blodgett Readers 


By Frances E, Buopertt and ANnpRew B. 
Biopextt, Superintendent of Schools, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Primer 80 cents Third Reader 45 cents 
First Reader 30cents Fourth Reader 65 cents 
Second Reader 35 cents Fifth Reader 75 cents 


The publication of the Blodgett Fifth 
Reader marks the completion of a series 
of unusual value. The material has been 
selected with great care and presents 
new and interesting reading for the 
school. Extracts in prose and verse from 
the world’s bestliterature make the books, 
especially in the advanced volumes, of in- 
estimable service to the child. 


GINN and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 


CATIONS 
By W. A, Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 
Price, 5 cents each 
New England Publishing Co. 
20-A Beacon St., Boston 


— 
The Prang Summer Schools 


1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows:— 


SRG eer July 11 to July 30 
Des Moines, la...............+.. July 11 to July 30 
Marietta, Ohio................-- June 27 to July 16 
Wooster, Ohio..................: July 5 to July 30 
Aberdeen, S.D..........-..-+++- June 6 to June 25 
New York State..............-- July 11 to July 30 
Cape May, July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt...............- July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla...............-. June 6 to June 24 
Chapel Hill, N. C...........- 0-005 June 6 to July 2 
Athens, July 4 to July 30 
Farmville, Va...............++5 June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............- June 17 to July 30 
. June 6 to August 5 
La Fayette, La.............-+:- June 6 to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La.............-. June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La..............- June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La......... ...-May 23 to August19 
Newport News, Va............ June 30 to July 27 
-_— Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 
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«' The majority of the murders are committed by society and by the 
environment in which people live. A good many people die from pre- 
ventable diseases.’’—Charels Wardell Stiles. 


FOR THE HOME AS WELL AS FOR 
THE SCHOOL 


Bulletin No. 8. 


“Ritchie's PRIMER OF SANITATION is unique 
in its general character, simple in its language, yet 
remarkably strong. Every household should pos- 
sess a copy.”’—William R. George, Founder of the 
George Junior Republic, Freeville, New York. 

‘I would like to present PRIMER OF SANITA- 
TION before the City Union of Mothers’ Clubs with 
the idea that they procure it either for their sepa- 
rate libraries or as a text-book. I have never seen 
a‘ work on this su bject better fitted to furnish 
much needed instruction among mothers.’’-—Mrs. 
E. E. Faville, Editor Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
the spectal price of 50 cents in postage stamps 


World Book Company 


Y onkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Time Means Money 


UNDERWOOD 


Stadarad TYPEWRITER 
Saves Both 


“The Machine You Will Eveatuaity Buy” 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Incorporated 
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EDUCATING THE COUNTRY BOY AND GIRL. 


BY JESSIE FIELD, 


County Superintendent, Page County, Lowa. 


A country boy who had learned something 
about corn and stock judging, the rotation of 
crops and conservation of soils, was asked if he 
considered the study of these things worth while. 
He answered very earnestly; “Yes, I do. «You 
see I am going to be a farmer, and a person enjoys 
working at anything so 
much more if he under- 
stands what he is doing 
and why he does it.” 

Thus, in a boy’s way, 
is expressed the spirit 
and purpose of the new 
training for the country 
boy,—an education that 
arouses his interest in 
the problems of the farm, 
his own and his father’s 
everyday work; which 
gives him an insight into 
the great economic and 
social possibilities of the 
farm in these days, and 
which, above all, awak- 
ens in him love and ap- 
preciation for the life of 
the open country. And 
the country school—be it 
an imposing consolidated 
school perfectly graded 
and equipped or _ the 
ordinary little one-room 
school at the cross roads 
—which does not bring 
this vision to its pupils is 
a failure. 

In the elementary rural 
school agriculture should 
not be formally taught from a text-book. 
The book of agricultural life is so near at hand and 
so easy of access that to spend all the pupil’s time 
over the printed words of a text-book about this 
would be a waste of time and energy, and fail in its 
great purpose. So the corn, the oats, the cattle, 
the weeds growing in the district must be studied 
at first hand with the aid of farm bulletins, text- 
books, and all other available printed matter writ- 
ten by those who know. 

in every study taught in the country school the 
close connection with the farm can be recognized. 
Problems in crop rotation, farm buildings, drain- 
age, measurement of corn in cribs, and the effect 
of insect pests on crops are of value. In language 
the pupil should actually write to the State Agri- 


BOYS’ TEAM WHO WON FIRST HONORS AND A $250 
TROPHY IN CORN JUDGING.” 


cultural College and to the national department 
of agriculture, requesting that farm bulletins on 
various subjects should be sent to him, and when 
these come they may be filed in the country school 
for the use-of the boys. and girls and the farmers 
of the community. Compositions should usually 
be written about the 
things with which the pu- 
pil is familiar, hence the 
things of the farm and 
farm interest. 

In geography comes 
first the study of the 
home farm, with a 
drawing of its fields and 
“a summary of its 
products. Later this 
same thing should be 
done for the district, the 
township, and the county. 
The study of local soils, 
also, should intro- 
duced. The study of 
current events might 
well include any items of 
special interest to farm- 
ers, and in every school 
library should be the 
United States Year 
Book of Agriculture. 

But it is more im- 
portant than all this that 
the country teacher be a 
leader in the community, 
and thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with ali that is 
best in country life. She 
must be able to look 
squarely into the honest eyes cf the country boy 
who is her pupil and say: “Stay on the farm, my 
boy. It is the best place in the world, and no 
man can follow a more worthy calling or one 
which offers greater business opportunities.” 
Having such a keen insight and true understand- 
ing of the great possibilities which the future 
holds for the intelligent farmer, the spirit of her 
work, the heart-deep, silent teaching of her life 
will be always toward the country—the country 
at its best. 

In Page county we have found it very easy to in- 
terest boys and girls in the problems of the farm. 
If offered the opportunity, they take it eagerly and 
make the most of it. Such was the case of Mar- 
tin, one of the members of the Page county boys’ 
corn-judging team that won the trophy this 
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year 
lowa. 

On the day of the preliminary corn-judging con- 
test last August at the county farmers’ picnic Mar- 
tin came into the work of the Boys’ Club for the 
first time. He was a quiet, backward little fellow 
from about twelve miles out in the country. The 
honesty and earnest purpose df his Swedish par- 
ents showed in his face,—such an open, clean, 
bright country boy’s face. Saying nothing, he fol- 
lowed close to the expert from the State Agricul- 
tural College as he conducted the contest with the 
boys who lived nearer, and so had come first. 
There were strange new words, and there were 


as the best corn-judging team in 
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new ideas about corn, and he watched and lis- 
His turn came. He had looked 
and listened to good purpose. His judgment was 
true. He was able to give reasons for it intelli- 
gently. He was one of the winners who had their 
expenses paid by President W. C. Brown of the 
New York Central railway, to attend the two- 
weeks’ short course in agriculture at the State Col- 
lege. Always watching and listening, eagerly he 
has acquired new information and new powers, 
and he is rapidly developing into an ideal farmer 
for the future. Would that every country boy 
might have equal opportunities for the right kind 
of an education. 


HOW SCHOOL MONEY IS SPENT. 


[This article is the result of a conversation on a train 
with an editor of a widely-circulated paper. He is an 
honest, intelligent, patriotic man, and he was roasting 
the modern schools, and especially the publishers, in the 
way quite the habit with the thoughtless literary, busi- 
ness, and professional men. He was asked several 
pointed questions as to how much he knew of schools, 
the school book business, and educators. As a result he 
later sent this article under the heading, “Do Not 
Hide Your Light,”’] 

“You always notice me when I am bad, and 
you never see me when I am good,” remarked the 
pupil to her teacher when under criticism. False 
pedagogy to-day, but'in the near past it was sup- 
posed to be true. 

True effort, whether mental, moral, or physi- 
cal, yearns for substantial encouragement, and this 
is so of young and old, Appreciation is a tonic 
and constructive appreciation is compelling. 

If the product of the teacher’s work could be 
measured by the yardstick, the recompense in 
dollars and cents would be greater than one re- 
ceives in other professions. 

Education is a subtle process—not easily com- 
prehended by the layman. 

The progress of the school has been as great 
and true as that of any other activity. The trou- 
ble lies in not telling of it in words easily inter- 
preted by those who are footing the bills, and, as 
a consequence, schools are more often unjustly 
grilled than constructively criticised. 

Momentous movements in every walk in life 
advertise the good done and to be done. Would 
it not be well to acquaint the public with the fact 
that education of to-day is making better spellers, 
better mathematicians, better thinkers, and better 
all-round citizens than the schools of say twenty 
years ago? 

And remember this has been accomplished in the 
face of the fact that pupils of to-day deal with 
knowledge that was in books and in the minds of 
men fifty years ago, and in addition the incre- 
ment brought to light by inventions, discoveries, 
and new activities. 

Think of the words brought into our everyday 
vocabulary by the invention and use of the auto- 
mobile and aeroplane. What of the additional 
and more intensive training required in the effort 
to conserve the soil, forests, the mineral wealth, 
and health? The breadth of the geography, his- 


tory, and science work continually broadens, and 
this new growth must be taken into account in 
the course of study. 

Does the supporting public intelligently know 
that to master these increasing duties it necessi- 
tates perfecting teaching processes and a more 
skilful organization of subject matter? 

Through years of toil and special preparation 
a teacher may be peculiarly qualified in some spe- 
cific branch of study and his methods of instruc- 
tion accepted as models. By means of the school 
book embodying the results obtained, all teachers 
of the land are enriched. By putting into book 
form these successful teaching processes and 
organizing the subject matter in an interesting 
manner, not only those coming into direct con- 
tact with that teacher, but the pupils of the entire 
land are benefited. 

The life of a machine depends very much upon 
the progress of invention. A tool is just as 
worthless when a new one which can do better 
and faster work is invented as it is at the end of 
the longest term of years required to reduce it to 
a state of inefficiency by wear. This principle ap- 
plies to methods of teaching and to text-books, for 
either one or both are good until better ones are 
evolved, and it is poor economy to maintain in 
our schools a teaching process or a text-book 
that only permits of the child securing as a part 
of his vocabulary say 600 words the first years of 
his school life, when another process and another 
text-book will make him the master of 1,200. He 
is a great philosopher who makes two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before. 

School-book publishers are a very important 
agency in our scheme of education and act as 
“clearing houses” for the thoughts of the teacher 
—gathering his great work into unity, so that any 
section of the world is able to participate in the 
joy of the ripened fruit. Surely it is their earnest 
effort to bring from the press educational tools 
(school books) that have for their foundation 
sane, true, and advanced methods of instruction, 
with subject matter well organized in an interest- 
ing form, and with a mechanical excellence such as 
only skill and machine can accomplish. 

The teacher has done a stupendous work in an 
admirable manner, and is preparing for a still 
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more wonderful advance. In order to secure a 
wholesome interest on the part of the taxpayer, 
it will first be necessary to give to him an ac- 
counting. He is entitled to it, and moreover it 
is possible, and we should be proud to give it. 
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In drawing the balance sheet, we should use 
Just as much care in showing the assets as the 
liabilities. It occurs to us that the people do not 


know how well spent their money has been in the 
cause of education. 


The following extract is taken from a Connecti- 
cut paper :— 

“The First Congregational Society of Putnam 
Heights has an endowment of five thousand dol- 
lars. Although one of the oldest parishes in this 
part of the state it has no settled pastor. Services 
are held during the summer months, and Sunday 
school during the entire year. The older resi- 
dents remember this church as one of the first in 
that region, when it. was called the ‘North Kil- 
lingly meeting hse.’ ” 

Everything connected with the life of Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris is of interest to-day. It was in this 
parish that Dr. Harris was born seventy-five years 
ago, and here, among the ashes of his ancestors, 
his mortal remains are at rest. And what a con- 
trast is here! Many a hero has been taken to his 
burial with military pomp and parade -who had 
done far less to advance his country’s fame in 
other lands than this humble scholar, who on that 
autumn day was carried, with the utmost sim- 
plicity, for burial in the graveyard of his native 
village. And there, life’s fitful fever over, they 
left him to his rest. “Earth to earth, dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes.” What matters it, if there be 
within us the sure and certain hope of immortality 
beyond? During his youth and childhood Dr. 
Harris attended this church and connected him- 
self with it at an early age. The pastor of the 
church was Rev. J. D. Baldwin, a man of scholarly 
habits and of more than ordinary talents. I 
have often wondered whether his influence was 
not felt in determining the boy to go to college 
and attempt a scholar’s career. The strength and 
nobleness of a man’s life have often been found to 
be the ripe fruitage of a word or thought dropped 
into the young mind while the purposes of life 
were as yet unformed. 

As was customary in the early days of New 
England, the meeting house was placed on the 
highest point of land surrounding it. 

From the front steps of this old house one can 
overlook the valley of the Quinnebaugh river, 
across whose waters my ancestor built the first 
bridge, for which he received the thanks of his 
king, and a patent to a large tract of land. 

On a hill at a distance the meeting house at 
South Woodstock is in full view, and the old 
Woodstock Academy, which Harris attended for 
a time when he first leit home. They looked upon 
him as their most distinguished alumnus, and 
when, in 1905, the school celebrated its centennial 
anniversary, he delivered the principal address. 

Two generations have passed since I last saw the 
meeting house on North Killingly hill, Not one 
whom I knew then of my relatives is alive to-day, 
but I remember the singers in the front gallery, 
the minister at the other end of the room in his 
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REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS. 


BY HENRY SABIN. 


high pulpit, and the straight, high-backed pews 
with doors to be fastened with a button if desired. 
Dr. Harris retained till his latest years a keen re- 
membrance of the old meeting house and the peo- 
ple who attended it in his boyhood. I once intro- 
duced to him my younger son, then a young man 
of twenty-five years. Dr. Harris looked at him 
for a moment, put his hand on his shoulder, and 
said: “Why, you resemble very closely your 
uncle’s family, whom I used to see in the old meet- 
ing house at North Killingly years ago.” It was 
a rare instance of the cultivated memory joined to 
perceptive faculties carefully trained, which en- 
abled him thus to bridge over an interval of more 
than a generation and reproduce in a moment the 
images formed in those long forgotten years. It 
seems to me that Dr. Harris’ mind was always in 
perfect working order; that it never failed him. 
The district school was at no great distance 
from the Harris home. The schoolhouse was 
after the old-fashioned Connecticut model. The 
windows were set so high that no pupil could look 
out, and passers-by could not look in. It was 
placed in the edge of a wood-lot, close by the road. 
In the process of time the house adjusted itself to 
circumstances so far as to provide a perfect sys- 
tem Of ventilation through the rattling windows and 
clapboards which hung by a single nail and ad- 
mitted fresh air in abundance. I do not think the 
building can now be used for school purposes, 
but the last time Dr. Harris spoke of it, it was still 
standing. 
I taught that school in the fall and winter of 
1847-8. I was only eighteen years old, and was 
no more fitted to teach than I was to preach the 
gospel. I still have the certificate authorizing me 
to teach in North Killingly, dated November, 1847, 
and signed by five members of the school commit- 
tee. I took it with me when I knew I was to meet 
Dr. Harris. Although fifty years had elapsed, he 
recognized each name, and as he read them had a 
characteristic remark for each one. Such little 
incidents have raised in my mind the query 
whether Dr. Harris ever forgot anyone. He 
certainly surpassed any man I ever knew in his 
ability to reproduce his knowledge in such shape 
as to make it available at all times and under all 
circumstances. He never was known to hesitate 
for the best word to use in order to make a clear 
and intelligent expression of this thought: 
. The service which Dr. Harris did for the teacher 
in editing “Appleton’s International Education 
Series” has never been fully appreciated by educa- 
tors. In every instance a careful study of the 
editor’s preface is absolutely essential to a clear 
understanding of the author’s thoughts. It is 
marvelous with what force he restates and 
strengthens the more prominent points, so that the 
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preface in some cases doubles the value of the 
book. .In my own copy of “Psychological 
Foundations,” I find that I once wrote: ‘Read this 
preface several times.” Here are fifty volumes 
(I have no means of knowing the exact number) 
to each one of which Dr, Harris contributed some- 
thing in the way of introduction, analysis, and 
commentary; - Each preface stands out alone, 
perfect and complete: in itself, a master work of 
erudition and thought. If these prefaces were 
his only work they would cause him to be held in 
everlasting remembrance in educational circles. 


Yet again I turn to the index.of the publications 
of the National Education Association, and I find 
that it requires one -_page and one-quarter to list 
the papers prepared and read by William T. Har- 
ris; nearly twice.as many as by any other mem- 
ber. I do not think he ever failed to fill his place 
on the program. It used to be said that “Dr. 
Harris prepares his papers after he reaches the 
place of meeting, or en route on the cars.” Those 
who said that did not.know Dr. Harris. The 
papers had been worked out and shaped in his 
mental laboratory long before; he was only com- 
mitting them to paper. Years must pass before 
he will cease to be missed at our great educational 
assemblies. Dr. Harris touched the common 
school at all points. He opposed the idea of do- 
ing away with the mid-day recess, as he did that of 
grading the rural schools. A more reasonable 


system of examination; a more elastic system of 


grading; reducing the time space between the 
grades, making it as easy as possible for the 
bright pupil to pass from one to another, found a 
strong advocate in the person of Dr. Harris while 
he was city siiperintendent at St. Louis. It was 
there when the kindergarten needed friends that 
Dr. Harris threw the weight of his influence in its 
favor and helped to determine its proper sphere 
in the American school. In the preface to “Peda- 
gogics of the Kindergarten,” Dr. Harris, in a sin- 
gle line, gives expression to the one great purpose 
of education: “The greatest lesson of the school is 
the lesson of self help.” 

If Dr. Harris was not always clear in his state- 
ments it was only apparent, not real. The trouble 
was that his audience did not understand the lan- 
guage of philosophy. Dr. Pickard writes me this 
incident, which happened at a meeting of the now 
famous “Round Table.” Dr. Harris was accus- 
tomed to dwell upon what he termed the “Genesis 
of his ideas,” when Rickoff would say: “Harris, I 
don’t understand you. Give us the Exodus,”— 
and then would follow a clear translation of his 
language, revealing the worth of his practical 
thought. It might have been more instructive if 
he had given his audiences more of the Exodus 
and less of the Genesis. ; 

Dr. Harris was great in an era of great men. 
He was a leader among leaders; an American of 
whom all Americans may well be proud. His 
fame is in the universities of the old world, and 
his eulogy will be spoken by the world’s most 
learned men. But his most enduring monument 
is in the public schools of his native land, to whose 
welfare he devoted the best part of a long, labori- 
ous life. 


May 5, 1940 


HORACE MANN MEMORIAL. 


One of the best signs of the times is the exten- 
sive use of the portrait of Horace Mann in the 
schoolrooms of the country. Mr. Mann is the 
only American educator who has been universally 
honored by American teachers for half a century, 
and he was never so uniformly honored as now. 

Horace Mann was born May 4, 1796. His 
parents were poor because they were trying to get 
a living on a farm in southeastern Massachusetts, 
where the soil was too thin to raise any profitable 
crops, when there was no knowledge of how to 
use such soil. 

His only early education was from much read- 
ing of good books from one of the first public 
libraries in the United States. The library was 
given by Benjamin Franklin, for whom the town 
was named. When the town meeting chose the 
name it voted to send a letter to Mr. Franklin 
saying that having been the first town in New 
England thus to honor him, it would appreciate 
the gift of a bell for the church about to be built. 
He replied that a people with the sense to select 
so good a name would certainly appreciate sense 
more than sound, and so he would give them a 
library instead of a bell. It was this library which 
was largely responsible for the scholarly tastes and 
intellectual power of Horace Mann. 

He began his school studies late in his teens, but 
he fitted for Brown University, Providence, in a 
few months, made an unprecedented record in the 
university, was a brilliant lawyer, was famous as a 
public speaker, was a notable success for ten years 
in the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
and Senate, established the Massachusetts public 
school system that for seventy-five years had no 
superior, was an eminently, successful Congress- 
man, and closed his career by founding Antioch 
College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, under conditions 
which make it as significant an educational institu- 
tion as there is in the United States. 

After many years of neglect and heroic struggle 
the time has come when Antioch, the college of 
Horace Mann, should be made the great me- 
morial to the greatest of American educators. 

A rare combination of circumstances has 
brought to the presidency a man of exceptional 
promise and power, S. D. Fess, under whose ad- 
ministration Antioch can be all that Horace Mann 
would have had it be, but he needs adequate pro- 
fessional, scholastic, and financial support, and the 
National Education Association owes it to itself 
to lead in a movement which will make this me- 
morial worthy the educators of America. 

The Ohio Association has given it great finan- 
cial backing. There are many Pennsylvania 
counties in which every teacher has contributed 
a dollar toward a county fund. This means 
$1,000 each from several counties. 

Now let the Boston meeting inspire the teach- 
ers of America to give $1 each, and enough would 
give more than a dollar to make good all who 
failed to give the dollar. The Boston meeting can 
with perfect ease carry out plans that would mean 
a Two Hundred Thousand Memorial Endowment. 

Such a movement would make the Boston meet- 
ing of 1910 famous. 
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BOSTON’S MENU FOR THE N. E. A.—(I.) 


BY WARREN P. ADAMS. 


At Blue Hill, the location of a noted meteoro- 
logical observatory, towards the south of Boston, 
another portion of the state reservation offers a 
view for fifty miles around and down 
through sentineled hills to the ocean, that 
is one of entrancing variety and beauty. Large 
numbers of exquisite tree-bordered ponds can be 
reached from here among diversified scenery, and 
here can be found Eliot bridge, a monument of 
rough-hewn stone spanning a deep ravine, and 
erected to the memory of ex-President Eliot’s son, 
a civil engineer of note, largely responsible for the 
arrangement and unity of the various parts of the 
state reservation, and whose life and work the 
father has memorialized in two splendid volumes 
of absorbing interest. 

Descending the other side of the pond over roads 
like marble or down ravines of primitive rude- 
ness, he can have a succession of pleasing experi- 
ences, or he may sit on the summit at points of 
vantage and feast his vision on the tumultuous 
hills beyond, or encompass a view such as can 
rarely be found, and certainly not with such a 
trifling expenditure of labor. 

The usual road by trolley to Blue Hill passes 
through Mattapan and Milton, and traverses an 
open, but highly-cultivated country, not a foot of 
which is devoid of interest. Descending the other 
side of Blue Hill by paths which have been sug- 
gested, there will be met another trolley line, run- 
ning for miles beside the state reservation, with 
woods of rugged beauty, till the bustling city of 
Brockton is reached twenty miles away. Chang- 
ing here and continuing for another half dozen 
miles, the village of North Easton is reached. As 
small in area as it is, it will prove of rare interest. 
Here are the summer homes and also the shovel 
works of the Ames’s, long identified with the 
Union Pacific railroad, and known as a family of 
large wealth, high social and commercial stand- 
ing, and philanthropic impulses. Their wealth has 
proved a benefaction not only to the inhabitants of 
the town, but has rendered the town itself a point 
of interest to many others. The public library and 
town hall, erected at their expense, are handsome 
specimens of Romanesque architecture in brown 
stone, designed by Richardson, the eminent archi- 
tect of Trinity church, Boston, and of picturesque 
library buildings in Woburn, Malden, and else- 
where. But it is the little stone Unitarian church 
and the attractive little cemetery adjoining that in- 
vite to a pilgrimage to this spot. The former 
contains one of the most exquisite stained-glass 
windows that can be found in this country at least. 
It is said to have cost $20,000, and is an example of 
brilliant coloring only approached by the Belden 
window at Syracuse, N. Y., which cost nearly the 
same. The reredos of black carved oak, costing 
$5,000, purchased abroad, can rarely be duplicated 
anywhere in the country.~ These two examples of 
high art and the beautiful estates of the Ames’s 
would amply repay for the trip were it not itself 
one of unalloyed pleasure the entire distance. 


For those so disposed, it would be easily possi- 
ble to resume the trip by trolley, or by rail if pre- 
ferred, continuing on to the not far distant towns 
of Scituate, in which is the village of Greenbush, 
made illustrious as the scene of “The Old Oaken 
Bucket”; Marshfield, the home of Daniel Webster ; 
Duxbury, where, on a bold elevation, the Miles 
Standish monument lifts its head; and where are 
still standing quaint houses like the Alden house, 
whose foundations are contemporaneous with 
early Pilgrim history; Kingston and Plymouth, all 
steeped in the traditions of Pilgrim days. These 
towns .have also an attractiveness of their own. 
From Marshfield, for instance, one can get vistas 
of rare beauty down ravines carpeted with wild 
flowers and with hillsides covered with waving 
trees until the eye rests upon the glistening sea 
and curling waves beyond. 

To the pedestrian who would take his nature 
a-foot, there are walks along fine roads inter- 
spersed with groves, glades, and many beauty 
spots of unvarying interest. 

Either in going to or returning from Plymouth 
the attractions of Quincy, with the well-preserved 
homes of Presidents John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams, will not be overlooked, nor peace- 
ful, pleasant Hingham, with its many gardens, old- 
fashioned dwellings, which have each a story of its 
own to tell, and especially its old church, dating 
batk to 1681, the oldest in America where regular 
worship is maintained. Those of a mechanical 
turn will find a visit to the Fore River Works near 
Quincy, to which Argentina has just awarded a 
contract for forty million dollars’ worth of war- 
ships, one of great interest and easily accom- 
plished. It is assumed that there are many whose 
interest in this portion of New England will not 
terminate with the meeting of the N. E. A. 
For such there will be found many side 
trips of surpassing interest and of infinite 
variety. 

We all know how, in 1903, the zeal of those to 
whom New England had been an unknown terri- 
tory could hardly be appeased by the rich bill of 
fare offered them. It was natural that conven- 
tional lines should have been followed, and in most 
instances when these were exhausted little time re- 
mained for any others, If those, for instance, who 
followed the line of Paul Revere’s ride could have 
deviated into other paths, they would have dis- 
covered other clusters of historic reminders of the 
past that would have had as firm a grip on their 
hearts as those whose memories they carried away 
with them. The city of Salem, which they found 
filled with Hawthorneiana and witchcraft sugges- 
tions, would be found, on closer examination, 
possessing many additional features of interest. 


‘Since 1903 the old Essex Institute has moved to 


a new building affording far ampler room for the 
display of accumulated treasures of the past. To 
see it as it is will prove something like a new dis- 
covery and filled with additional chapters from 
earlier days. Its enlarged and enriched col- 
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lection of antique furniture and ancient objects wilt 


well repay a careful visit. 

From Salem to Danvers is but a brief ride, but 
in the latter place will be found many houses of 
genuine antiquity and of historic interest. In both 
cities many examples will be fourid ot the bolder 
and more artistic doorways and porches of 
Colonial days. Their grace and beauty are a con- 
stant source of supply for artists and architects of 
to-day, who find in them an unfailing attraction 
and a rare suggestiveness. 

Continuing a few miles through the town one 
may easily be surprised to find on the lofty 
grounds of the Danvers hospital not only decora- 
tive gardening of a high order, ‘but an uninter- 
rupted and enchanting view covering a circuit of 
the whole horizon for fifty miles around. From 
this point it is but a short walk to Oak Knoll, 
where Whittier lived and died, and to Ferncroft 
inn, an ancient hostelry. The walks in this 
vicinity cover a region of undulating ground of 
great charm and fascination. 

It is not the object of these brief notes to usurp 
the office of a guide-book, but it is the experience 
of extensive travelers that the whole intervening 
country, through which the trolley line passes, 
supplies a peaceful, pastoral landscape, with quiet, 
refined villages that suffuse one’s whole nature 
with a sense of satisfaction rarely found elsewhere 
than in New England. Resuming our ride, and 
hastening on through Middleton. a rural com- 
munity of the finest type, and through busy, bus- 
tling Lawrence, where a view of the splendid water 
power might be worth while, we come tpon 
Methuen, but three miles distant, and close to the 
border of New Hampshire. Here in the Congre- 
gational church will be found what is quite re- 
markable in so small a community, one of the few 
Burne-Jones windows in America. It is a study 
that will repay the labor of reaching it. The town 
itself, of a few thousand inhabitants, has been en- 
riched by the bounty of a single citizen, with a 
half-million-dollar high school, handsome gram- 
mar school buildings, anda group of colossal 
statuary costing several hundred thousand dollars. 


_ As a unique exhibition of personal and eccentric 


generosity the town has not its equal probably in 
the whole country. 

Several finely-developed estates of great extent 
and a beautiful public library by another generous 
citizen add to the attractions of this wonderfully 
favored town. Returning from here by another 
route a short ride brings one to the dreamy town 
of Andover. Andover’s reputation, it need hardly 
be said, is educational and literary rather than 
historical. The beauty and charm of the town, 
with its well-kept, tree-lined streets, its spacious 
and handsome dwellings, are emphasized by its 
educational facilities and the fine body of young 
men and women who crowd its thoroughfares. 
Andover is connected with the literary life of Har- 
tiet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- 
Ward, Dr. Edward Park, and others. 

From Andover one can return by various routes 
to Salem, thence to Marblehead, with its quaint 
and ancient architecture, beautiful doorways, its 
crooked intertangle of streets, its aroma of the 
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Sea; its bright, old-fashioned gardens, its rocky 
Cliffs tumbled. about‘in confusion, the 


gay craft filling its harbor, and its bold headlands, 
from which one looks across the bay dotted with 
islands. A ferry across the harbor brings one to 
Marblehead Neck, where the broad ocean, limited 
only by the distant horizon and gleaming with sails, 
invites to a day’s contemplation, while the break- 
ers dashing upon the rocks supply an accompany- 
ing symphony. If one chooses, he can take a little 
steamer and skim along the shores of Beverly, 
Beverly Farms, and Manchester, where vast wealth 
is represented by palatial and surpassingly beauti- 
ful estates. Or one may dine on sea food of unex- 
ampled freshness and skilfully prepared, gazing, in 
the meantime, out upon the everchanging view 
that the ocean affords. From here the return to 
Boston direct by trolley is easily accomplished, 
much of the way past beautiful estates, skirting the 
shore of Swampscott, with its state marine boule- 
vard and sea wall, looking out upon Egg rock and 
Nahant, the home of Senator Lodge, and itself a 
place of rare beauty and interest well worth a day’s 
visit. 

Whittier-land proper, it may be said in passing, 
that is, the homely old house where he was born, 
filled with mementos of his childhood days, and the 
theatre of many of his poems, will be found near 
Haverhill and Amesbury, easily reached by trolley 
from Lawrence. Another point of peculiar inter- 
est, to which we have not alluded, is the Wayside 
inn at South Sudbury, some twenty odd miles from 
Boston. This is, of course, made attractive by the 
poem of Longfellow, but it has a fascination of its 
own in its age and quaintness. 

There are fine estates near Boston that have 
been open to the public from time to time, the en- 
joyment of which bids fair to be shared with the 
N. E.A, 

There are, too, the spacious and beautiful 
grounds ‘of Wellesley College, twenty miles from 
Boston, with the adjoining Italian gardens, a 
dream of beauty, that will well repay a visit. Be- 
sides these are various trips to the seacoast at 
Winthrop, Revere, Nantasket, and elsewhere, all 
of which await the pleasure of the visitor. 

To rehearse the charms of Cambridge, with its 
botanical gardens filled with plants of Shakes- 
peare’s time, all accurately labeled, its observatory 
and attractive grounds, the university environ- 
ment, and its many historic houses, to recall the at- 
tractions of older Boston and its chain of sur- 
rounding towns, each with its own peculiar inter- 
ests, is to repeat a thrice-told tale that, after all, 
hardly wearies in the telling. 


May came home from the seminary the other 
day and began hunting for a book. She wanted 
Tennyson’s complete works. We found it for 
her, but the piece she wanted was not there. “We 
have to get ‘In a Garden’ for Wednesday,” she 
said.. But my memory regarding “In a Garden” 
failed me. At last we gave it up. 

“Buy the book at the book store if they have it 
ordered,” I said, “I should be interested to read it 
myself.” 

But she brought home “Enoch Arden.” 
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OTTUMWA, IOWA. 
BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


‘May 5, 1910 


Kor thirty-four years A. W. Stuart has directed 
the educational interests of this city. Every 
schoolhouse in the city has been erected under his 
direction, every teacher has been selected by his 
approval, every advance in the course of study 
has been at his suggestion. 

The schools are progressive, as much so as in 
any. city in the state. Mr. Stuart has been sup- 
ported in progress by his teachers and by the 
public. 


Mr. Stuart is a graduate of Bowdoin College in» 


the early sixties, taught at Abington, Mass., for a_ 
little time, and then came to Iowa, and in 1876 
took charge of these schools. He has been an 
aggressive student of all that is latest the country 
over, and has tried out everything that has prom- 
ise of good in it. He has always insisted upon 
training in correct English from the first grade on, 
upon, accuracy and rapidity in essential number 
work. He has insisted that every teacher should 
take a hand in various subjects. | Whenever a 
teacher thought algebra was the whole thing, he 
would suggest that she try her hand at English. 
If she remonstrated that she was a specialist, in 
mathematics, he would say that they were not 
making specialists in mathematics, but all-round 
students, and an all-round teacher was a good 
thing. 

Without. making any fuss about enriching the 
course, he has had algebra taught orally in the 
seventh grade, and arithmetic in the concrete. In 
the eighth grade algebra for half the year and 
geometry for half the year. Even in the high 
school they have kept hands on the students to 
make sure that they were not forgetting their 
arithmetic, spelling, and English. 

The manual training is as good as any in the 
country. It was started early, and has developed 
rapidly. Harold Diemer, a Dane, was selected by 
Mr. Stuart for this work when he was getting only 
$600 a year, but they have raised him to $1,200, 
$1,400, $1,600, and though he has been offered 
much more elsewhere he stays here to work out 
the problem, content to increase his salary by writ- 
ing, lecturing, and summer school work. 

Perhaps the most significant work done by Mr. 
Stuart has been in the line of eighth-grade depart- 
mental work, which he has had for ten years. He 
has 250 eighth-grade pupils from five. buildings 
brought together, and all the work is depart- 
mental, but no teacher is allowed to overspecialize 
in any one subject. The effect upon the lower 
grades is as salutary as it is upon the high school. 
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MENTAL IMAGES. 


BY MARGARET M. STONE, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


In a recent lecture on “Types of Thinking,” 
Professor Titchner spoke at considerable “length 
of mental images; and, in conclusion, asked 
whether we wished our children to be of the 
“imageful or of the imageless type.” Without 
answering the question, I should like to say a few 
words about a small pupil who seems to belong to 
the imageful class. 

- It has-been my custom to teach reading by the 
phonetic system; but, as the word method is quite 
genérally used at first in the public schools of the 
city, I recently decided to try to combine the two. 
One little girl, whom for convenience I will call 
Polly, does not take as kindly to the phonetics as 
the other children do. For-instance, if she has the 
word slate to find out, and she is prevailed upon to 
give the sounds of the letters, she will very likely 
make nothing of them, so I give the sounds my- 
self, telling her to listen—s-l-4-t. She will say, 
“ate.” She cannot carry all the sounds in her 
mind at once. She will answer in this way, even if 
the sounds do not make a word. If I were to give 
the sounds of p-o-s-t, she would probably say 6st. 

Now I am coming to the point I wish to make, 
that she is one of the imageful children. We 
came across the word stone; and, after I had 
called her attention to the e at the end, to make 
the o sound 6, like its name, and then had given 
the sounds of all the letters in the word, she said 
“own.” I told her the word, and said: “Try to re- 
member whenever yot.see it that this word is 
stone.” Then we. continued with the lesson. 
When it was finished I turned back and pointed to 
the word again. ‘What is this, Polly?” 

“Rock,” was the reply. 

Of course I corrected her, telling her it was a 
little rock, but she must not forget that the word 
itself was stone. The next day the same word 
was in the reading lesson, and again she called it 
rock. 

Another time she had the word “shut,” and I 
told her what it was. On coming to it again she 
called it “close,” reading, instead of “When I shut 
my eyes,” ““When I close my eyes.” 

These examples show conclusively, I think, that 
she had a picture in her mind that the word repre- 
sented to her, only she could not call up the right 
word by the picture. Another word that she ex- 
changed in a similar way was “glad,” which she 
called “happy.” 

One day the children were reading “The Village 
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Blacksmith.” It was rather difficult work for lit- 
tle Polly, but she struggled bravely along. Slowly 
she read: “And with his hard, rough hand he 
wipes”—then, quick as a flash, came “the dishes,” 
without looking forward for the concluding line 
of the verse. 

This same child will read a word backward if it 
will make a different word in this way. “On” 
she is more liable to call “no”; and she will read: 
“The boy was an apple tree.” She is perfectly 
serious when she does this. Does her mind play 
her a little trick, or is it her eyes? 

Another pupil, not far from Polly’s age (she 
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was six last October), reads nearly as well as her 
teacher in a Third Reader, “The Seven Little Sis- 
ters’; or, in fact, in any ordinary book that has no 
difficult geographical or technical words. She 
can find out a new word by sounding the letters, 
but that seldom is necessary. She seems to know 
the word ata glance, and can read right along, 
even when I should hardly expect her to know the 
meaning of some of the words, and the expression 
she gives is excellent. 

These children seem a little exceptional; but, 
after all, isn't every child exceptional? It appears 
so to me. 


SPELLING.—(1.) 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR. 


In the past five years I have read through fifteen 
times and annotated: for spelling purposes one 
standard unabridged dictionary; I have read once 
another such dictionary and annotated it; and I 
have read through a third rival dictionary. In this 
way I have examined for spelling purposes some 
400,000 words. 

In the same period I have carefully examined 
nearly every spelling book now on the American 
market,—every one that I could secure and that 
seemed worth examining. Also, I have looked 
into the courses of study in spelling in many towns 
and cities, have read all the articles on spelling that 
I could find in the current periodicals, have sent 
for the spellitig papers of thousands of pupils and 
examined them, and in every other way that sug- 
gested itself to me or has been suggested to me by 
others, I have tried to find what the truth is as to 


the spelling situation in American schools, public, 


private, endowed, and parochial. 

Whenever possible I have tried to get the views 
of the authors of spelling books. 

And as the result of all this effort and reflection 
I have come to certain opinions in respect to 
spelling that now for the first time I venture to put 
forth publicly. 

Five years ago I thought that the question 
whether or not a pupil could spell a word was rela- 
tively unimportant. To illustrate: I wished the 
xrammar school graduate to know something 
about the history of his country and the govern- 
ment of nation, state, county, and town. But I 
cared little whether he knew how to spell “his- 
tory,’ “country,” “government,” “politics,” etc. 
Similarly, I wished him to know something about 
health, disease, sanitation, decency. But I cared 
little whether he knew how to spell these words. 

The first great change in my opinion is that the 
boy who does not know at least the names of 
things, qualities, actions, does not know them. 
Each human being is a new Adam who must name 
the objects of his world. Moreover he must name 
them correctly. Correct naming means correct 
spelling. “Disease” and “decease” are often cor- 
related as cause and effect; but no one has the 
civilized man’s control of the idea “disease” who 
spells it “dizes.” Incorrect spelling is not spelling 
but guessing. One who guesses is a danger to 
himself and to others, 


? 


Five years ago I assumed as competent the com- 
mon professional opinion of that time that the boy 
who could spell correctly seventy-five per cent. of 
(say) 3,000 words was fit to be graduated from the 
grammar schools. I have on file a very carefully 
made list of 20,000 words no one of which a gram-- 
mar school graduate should miss. By different 
words, I mean forms, not roots. I count “travel,” 
“traveler,” “traveled,” “traveling,” as four distinct 
words. I count “busy,” “busier,” “busiest,” “bus- 
ily,” “busied,” and “busying,” as distinct words. 
Add “business” and “busybody,” and here are 
eight of my 20,000 words. 

I do not wonder that the business man says that 
our grammar school child cannot spell. He does 
not hesitate to ask the child to spell “receive,” ‘ re- 
ceivable,” “receipt,” “receiver,” “receiving,” “re- 
ceived,” “‘receiptor,” “receptible,” and “receptable” 
each on the flash as though the child were a sten- 
ographer. To the eye, these are nine several 
words ; handwritten they are nine words. 

The list of 20,000 necessary words contains but 
few scientific, technical, literary, commercial, in- . 
dustrial, political, or agricultural terms. Of the 
“elements,” for examples, it includes only the 
standard metals, gold, silver, iron, copper; of the 
gases, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen. It includes 


only forty-five salt and fresh water fishes. It in- 
cludes few long words. 
At first, I tried to include all the words 


in a certain standard Life of Washington 
and all the words occurring on the edi- 
torial page (one day only) of a_ well-known 
New York City newspaper, but the list at once 
became entirely impossible. With no amount 
of time allowance whatever, with the simple 
fact of child-fatigue, could any grammar school 
teacher known to me so teach an average class of 


forty pupils that (say) thirty-six of them at fifteen 


_ years of age could spell (say) seventy-five per cent. 


of the words in that “Life” and in that paper’s 
editorial page. . 

For a third change of opinion in the course of 
these five years I thought then that while there 
should be a spelling lesson daily, it should he inci- 
dental, but I think now that every teacher owes it 
to his pupils to equip them with almost infallible y 
control of as many words daily, weekly, annually, 
as they are able to get. I believe that our great- 
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arithmetic. They put spelling before free reading | 
and counting and figuring before problems both in * 
time and in importance. 

What is the number of new spelling words that 
an ordinary pupil can acquire daily? I don’t 
know. My opinion is not over two words at eight 


years of age nor over five at fourteen years of | 


age. I don’t believe that the average boy or girl 
can learn over seventy-five per cent. of 4,000 words 
before grammar school graduation. . 

I gave recently a spelling test to 250 eighth 
grade pupils, city and rural. The test consisted of 
100 middle-length words, four to eleven letters. 
The average was seventy-one per cent. All the 
words had been taught in class previously. Of 
the entire number, five secured 100 per cent, sixty- 
three secured ninety-five per cent. or more. Their 
average age was fourteen years, four months. The 
words were first read carefully aloud three several 
times and reviewed once. It was as fair a test as 
could be given. It was, of course, not “picked- 
team” work. Many fell below sixty per cent. 

Five years ago I gave tests that were taken by 
over 10,000 pupils in grades four to eight; and the 
average was almost the same,—seventy-two per 
cent. 

It is useless to try to convince business men that 
our children do in fact know how to spell when an 
average class misses three words in ten and 
twenty-eight words in 100 from lists that have 
been taught and supposedly learned. 

We are in the presence of a problem; our chil- 
dren can learn so much and not more, our civili- 
zation requires so much and not less. 

Spelling is not a mere school-art; it is a sheer | 
social necessity. Those who cannot spell do not | 
read. They do not dare to try to express them-— 
selves freely in writing. They are of very limited 
oral vocabulary. 

A mechanic can get along with less words than 
can the civilized man with a place and a part in the 
life of community and nation; but even the me- 
chanic needs now thousands of words. A ‘clerk 
likewise should be a socially equipped man. 

I spent a week not long ago at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. One of the features of the plan of Booker 
Washington there impressed me favorably then, 
and it impresses me still more favorably now. 
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grandparents had the right end of the matter when As soon as 
they taught numbers and words,—writing and / 
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a student has performed an exercise , 
he must promptly write an account of it. With | 
manual technique must go apace intellectual | 
understanding and verbally correct expression, / 

It is indeed a situation worth the further con- 
sideration of educators. 


a 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK. 


The equal pay for equal work resolution was defeated 
recently in the New York city board of education by a 
vote of sixteen in the affirmative and twenty-three in 
the negative. This vote was taken at a special session 
called to consider the subject, and the decision must be 
regarded as practically final, unless the New York legis- 
lature should intervene, overrule the board of education, 
and compel them to adopt a principle which they have 
rejected. Of the four women members of the board, 
three voted against the resolution, an act which re- 
quired some courage, and in our view sound judgment 
as well. We repeat what we have heretofore said, that 
there are two fundamental objections to this specious 
but unsound aphorism. The first is that men and 
women cannot do equal work. One of the speakers at 
the board of education characterized the resolution 
felicitously when he said; ‘‘What is proposed is not equal 
pay for equal work, but equal pay for equal age.” The 
ablest of men cannot do as good work in teaching a 
kindergarten as a competent woman; the ablest woman 
cannot do as good work in superintending a school of 
boys from fourteen to eighteen as a competent man. 
The little children need a woman’s influence, which a 
man cannot exercise. The boys in their teens need a 
man’s influence, which a woman cannot exercise. The 
other objection is that it is the business of a board of 
education to secure the best teachers they can for the 
money which is furnished them. They are to adminis- 
ter the schools in the interests of the children, not in the 
interests of the teachers. The law of supply and de- 
mand may not absolutely control the rate of wages, but 
it is not to be disregarded in determining the rate of 
wages. To these objections may be added a third: If 
this principle were adopted, and the women’s pay were 
raised to equal the amount now paid men, many women 
teachers would be discharged and men would take 
their places, because women are now doing work which 
men could do better. If, on the other hand, the equali- 
zation were made by reducing the men’s wages to the 
sums now paid to the women, there would be a general 
exodus of men fgom the public schools, which would be- 
come a wholly feminine institution, and this would al- 
most inevitably be followed by an exodus of many of 
the male pupils, with disastrous results to the com- 
munity.—The Outlook. 


CRIME IN CHILD LABOR. 
I am against the brutal savagery that places the child of five years and upwards before 


a loom for ten hours a day, that 
that stifles the life out of little 
st 


ts a boy of seven and upwards on the coal breakers, and 
ildren in sweat shops and factories. It must and shall be 


Such child labor is a crime oie manhood labor, because each child takes the place 


of an American workingman. 


t is a crime against 


equal rtunities for American 


business men, for those business men who do not employ children are forced to comaene 
them 


with those who do. It is a crime a 


gainst the children themselves, for it either kills 


outright or ruins them in body, mind, and soul. It is a crime against the American nation, 
for it pours scores of thousands of voters every year into our electorate with crippled in- 
tellects and a slumbering hatred in their souls against that social order which robbed them 


of their manhood. And it must and shall be stopped.—From address by Senator Albert 
J. Beveridge. 
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The treatment of design is largely governed by 
the material in which it is to be developed, and 
somewhat by the purpose for which the object 
upon which it is to be placed is to be used. 

Most of the design used in the schools to-day 
consists of borders and surface patterns for 
imaginary wall papers, and occasionally for some 
definite project which is to be really made. When 
the industrial art work for schools develops a little 
more, our design will be for weaving, or for 
basketry, or for embroidery; or if it is for wall 
papers they will be drawn to fit the rolls of the 
printing presses with a definite number of colors 
arranged for, and not for purely imaginary ob- 
jects. But until that time comes we must use the 
conditions that prevail and teach what we can of 
good taste and practical methods of producing re- 
sults. 

Decoration intended for a flat surface must in 
the cause of honesty add to the sense of flatness. 
Scrolls, shaded to look round; roses, in realistic 
light and shade; scenes with colonnades and courts 
in deceptive perspective are not emphasizing the 
flatness of the wall or surface they are to be 
placed upon. 

The first requirement of modern design is that 
it uses the structural conditions of the object to 
which it is applied. This gives us an opportunity 
to make our teaching the medium for honesty of 
thought and expression and to teach that shams in 
any kind of work are undesirable. 

When a unit has been decided upon it is as well 
to trace several copies of it and try different 


methods of treatment. This will give some prac-. 


tice in conventionalization, which is most simply 
obtained by flat colors and outlines. 

Arrange the units in such a way that the color 
of the background can be shown and that they 
will make a well balanced sheet. 


There are three ways in which the tones of a _ 
design may be arranged,— a light ornament on a 


dark ground, a dark ornament on a light ground, 
or both ground and ornament of the same tone, 
but separated by an outline, which may be either 
lighter or darker. 

We find that the brightest colors should always 
be in the smallest spaces and grouped together so 
that they will hold the attention near the centre of 
the unit and not scatter it all over the design and 
produce what artists ‘call a “spotty” effect. 

When the grays are used, white and black repre- 
sent our brightest colors. "It is a good plan for 
the first sheets of units to furnish methods of treat- 
ment inthe form of a series of problems, such as a 
ywhite. ornament on a black ground or black 
ornament on a middle gray ground. When these 


INDUST RIAL ART DRAWING 


) TREATMENT OF DESIGN 
N.M.-PAIRPOINT- 


have been worked out, encourage the pupils to try 
original arrangements in tone, always keeping in 
mind that the tone or color must add to the beauty 


THREE TREATMENTS OF ONE UNIT. 


of the design and that the strongest color should 
lead the eyes to some central spot, and not scatter 
the interest indiscriminately. 

Arrange the treatment of units first in two 
tones, white and black, white and gray, or two 
grays. Then use three tones, such as white and 
black on a gray ground, or white with two grays, 
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or black with two grays. In this way the work 
may be arranged in progressive steps until five 
tones are used in a unit. These are as many tones 
as are needed usually in practical work. 

The subject of tone must be considered just as 
carefully when color is used as when the design is 
to be finished in grays from the neutral scale. 

Light and dark tones of one color, making the 
dominant harmony, is the simplest, and the tones 
are selected in the same way in colors as for the 
tone drawings already made. If colored paper 
can be used for this, the paper itself will furnish 


37 
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THREE TREATMENTS OF ONE UNIT. 
the lightest tone of our design, then add two more 
darker tones. 

The next step will be to add white as one tone, 
the paper as the second, and a darker tone for the 


third. From this foundation we may begin to 
consider contrast of color. With a colored paper 
as one element in our harmony, we may use a 
darker tone of the same color and then find an- 
other color which will harmonize with it. The 
simplest harmony of this kind is the contrasted or 
complementary. 
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The word “complementary” comes from; com- 
plete, and means that we have all three colors in 
the combination. Red, yellow, and blue cannot be 
made from any mixture, but from these three we 
can make every other color, consequently red, 
yellow, and blue are called ‘ ‘primary” colors. By 
mixing them together in pairs another set is 
made, called “secondary” colors, orange, green, 
and violet. These two sets of colors become com- 
plementary to each other when one primary color 
is used with the secondary color that is made from 
the other two primaries; red, which is a primary 
color, is complementary to the mixture of yellow 
and blue, which makes green; yellow is comple- 
mentary to the mixture of red and blue, which 
makes violet; and blue is complementary to the 
mixture of red and yellow, which makes orange. 

There are many intermediate hues which may 
be used, but the principle is the same, and it gives 
a method by which anyone may find a color that 
will harmonize with any others. 

The outline is another feature that should be 
understood, as a strong, firm line round the vari- 
ous parts of a unit frequently adds much to the in- 
terest of the design and gives a very decorative ef- 
fect. ‘ 

It will be an interesting point to the pupils if 
they are led to realize that different combinations 
of color and tone cause different effects on the 
emotions. Light, bright colors are usually cheer- 
ful, while dark, dull colors often depress. The 
cool colors, blue, green, and violet, are quieting, 
while the warm colors, red, yellow, and orange, 
have a tendency to excite. 

When our thoughts are turned in this direc- 
tion, we shall find that we are on the threshold of 
an immense subject; we cannot teach very much 
of it in school, but if we can do a little and help the 
children to see how much more there is to be 
learned if they care for serious study, we have 
started them on the right road to help themselves. 

Not long since, I‘ heard a teacher say that if 
she allowed a child to go home in an unhappy 
frame of mind it spoiled the evening for her, 
and she could not feel happy until she had met 
that pupil face to face and could feel that the 
misunderstanding was entirely removed. _ Is it 
any wonder that a spirit of hearty co-operation 
prevails in her classroom? Is it any wonder 
that the sympathy between teacher and pupil is 
so strong as to make itself felt the moment a 
visitor enters the room? Is it surprising that no 
boy ever drops out of the class save under the 
compulsion of dire necessity? It is very easy 
to drive a boy out of school the moment the law 
allows him to escape, but it is a triumph indeed 
so to win and hold the boy’s interest that he 
stays in school as long as it is possible for him 
to do so.—Brockton School Helper. 

No one can overstate a teacher’s opportunity 

or responsibility. 


Pleasure is not the end of the school, but the 
more of it that goes with the good work of the 
school the better. 


The art of remembering can be skilfully taught. 
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ALABAMA. 


It was a great tribute that the Department of 
Superintendence paid Alabama when it voted to 
go to Mobile to hold its meeting next winter. 
True, it voiced a desire to see Mobile asa typical 
Southern city, a desire to meet on the Gulf of 
Mexico, which neither the summer nor winter 
meeting of the N. E. A. has ever done, a desire to 
see one of the most fascinating war localities of 
1861-5, and one the superintendents have never 
seen; it was also a tribute to the matchless pres- 
entation of the invitation, but it also represented 
Northern appreciation of educational progress in 
Alabama. 

Birmingham is as distinctly an educational city 
as though it were located within 100 miles of 
Chicago, New York, or Boston, and this is widely 
known throughout the Union. 

The State University at Tuscaloosa has been 
given a national reputation by President John W. 
Abercrombie, who is in the same class with Alder- 
man, Ayres, and Claxton. The last legislature 
appropriated $525,000 for new buildings for the 
State University. This represents a popular edu- 
cational devotion which places Alabama in the 
very front rank. 

The significance of this cannot be fully appre- 
ciated offhand. It must be taken in connection 
with the fact that the state also has a polytechnic 
institute for the maintenance of which the legisla- 
ture provides $100,000, that there are four first- 
class white state normal schools and three colored 
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state normal schools, a girls’ industrial school, for 
which the last legislature appropriated $185,000 
for buildings, and eight Congressional district 
agricultural schools, for each of which the legisla- 
ture makes an appropriation. 

The whole educational spirit of Alabama is a 
revelation to those who have been accustomed to 
hear the wail of the North over her illiteracy as 
represented by old-time statistics. 

The state gives more than one-half of all of its 
direct revenues to her schools. What would 
that signify in Massachusetts, or New York, or 
Pennsylvania? 

Alabama has set an educational pace in the last 
five years that challenges the admiration of the 
world. We do well to go to Alabama in 1911 
and see for ourselves what the new life signifies. 


THE SIN OF REPRESSION. 


The teacher must never forget that his mission 
is inspiration and not repression. There is always 
danger that in trying to prevent whispering, to 
prevent littering the floor, to avoid noise, to escape 
disorder, we form the habit of sitting on the lid as 
a chief virtue. 

To keep a child from doing what we don’t want 


‘him to do seems so important that we incline to 


rejoice in demonstrating our ability to repress a 
child. Repression is only negatively virtuous. It 
is a virtue in a river not to overflow its banks, but 
it is only a virtue when the river is so full that 
there is a possibility of an overflow. It is no virtue 
to reduce the water when only the normal amount 
is there. 

It is virtue to restrain a child when there is a lia- 
bility of loss of self restraint or self control. It is 
usually more important with the ordinary child to 
give him spirit, to inspire initiative, to enkindle 
mental alertness, to awaken activity, than that we 
suppress it. 

To have a child sit still when it is a species of 
disease for him to be still, to cultivate the book- 
worm by paying a premium. upon inactivity is a 
crime. A game of “crack the whip” out in the 
yard may be the highest virtue when we are pat- 
ting ourselves on the back at our ability to keep 
a boy stupid when he needs a firecracker and not 
Dover’s powders. 


a 
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ANOTHER FOOL. 


The New York Times has had at least two very 
foolish writers in the People’s Column recently. 
The only possible excuse for their printing this 
stuff and nonsense must be that they consider 
themselves in duty bound to give space to every- 
thing that is sent in. Both are anonymous— 
enough said—and both claim to be teachers. 
One is “disheartened,” the other “hopeless.” 

Of course there are those drawing salaries as 
teachers who make us ali disheartened, and make 
us feel hopeless, but it is not in good taste to tell 
the world that they have such an effect upon us. 

Personally, I have known many—scores of 
persons—who, after practicing law a little while, 
were disheartened and became teachers, and have 
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been happy ever since. In the same way I have 
known many physicians, clergymen, manufactur- 
ers, merchants, bankers, speculators, et al. I can 
give the names of hundreds of men who became 
disheartened and hopeless in other professions, 
and have been very happy in teaching. 

I also know many physicans, lawyers, clergy- 
men, dentists, civil engineers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, bankers, and speculators who are so 
disheartened and hopeless that they would give 
anything to get a chance to teach. 

Teaching seems to be the only profession that 
makes so big a fool of a man that he will whine 
publicly because he is a failure in his protession. 

The chances are a hundred to one that both of 
these teachers have made decent people dis- 
heartened and hopeless long before these fellows 


owned up to their failures. It is mighty hard for -; 


anyone to be happy when he is a failure. 


> 


SOCIOLOGIST, NOT CRIMIOLOGIST. 

The child is such an active bit of humanity, he 
is so irrepressible, so noisy, so independent, so self- 
assertive, that it is not easy for any adult to bear 
with him all the time, and less easy to consider 
him as a law-abiding citizen. We instinctively put 
all boisterous children, but our own, in the criminal 
class. As teachers, especially, we are inclined to 
be, primarily, interested in criminology, whereas 
we should be students of sociology rather. The 
question should be what to do for children and 
with them and not what to do to them. 


ALL HONOR TO SENATOR OWEN. 

Senator Owen of Oklahoma deserves nation- 
wide praise for saying that while he favored the 
conservation of natural resources the conserva- 
tion of the life of our people is of far greater im- 
portance, and the conservation of the vitality and 
efficiency of our people is a problem of the first 
magnitude, demanding immediate intelligent atten- 
tion. 

A commercial nation should not be unmindful 
of the commercial value of the saving of all life 
and efficiency possible, which is worth $3,000,000,- 
000 per annum. A humane nation will not fail to 
act when it is known that we could save the !ives 
of 600,000 of our people annually, prevent the sick- 
ness of 3,000,000 of people per annum, who now 
suffer from preventable disease. 

THE EDUCATION BUILDING. 

The noblest education building in America and 
probably the noblest that will ever be in this coun- 
try is being erected at Albany. We have written 
about it many times, we have studied the plans 
often, have tried our imagination on it, but must 
confess that not until we saw the vast iron frame 
of the building as it looms up did we realize what 
it is to be. There was never any other time than 
the culmination of Governor Higgins’s administra- 
tion that it could have been voted, and neither the 
United States government nor any other state 
government would have done it at any future time 
so far as the future can be predicted by the past. 
For once education has been an immense gainer 
from the psychological moment. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT’S PORTRAIT 
When a superintendent has been in office for 
more than ten years his portrait should be in every 
school building in the city. In New Orleans, after 
twenty-one years of service, the portrait of Warren 
Easton is in every school, and in some buildings 
it is in several rooms. There is something in the 
atmosphere of a building, something of loyalty and 
devotion, quite distinct when the schools have a 
good portrait of the superintendent ever with 
them. It is a little thing, but it signifies much. 
COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAWS. 


The universality of the compulsory school law, 
even in the North, is so recent as to be unbeliev- 
able. In Michigan, for instance, the law is only 
five years old, and the first year it put 25,000 chil- 
dren, above the primary school age, in school. 
And each year the perfection of its enforcement 
discovers thousands -who had escaped the early 
enforcement of the law. 


SIXTEEN-YEAR LIMIT. 


No. one should be allowed to go to work for 
wages until he is sixteen years of age. Twelve 
states prohibit the employment of anyone under 
sixteen years in occupations that are specially in- 
jurious to their health. It is unfair,to laboring 
men and women to have children crowd them out 
of employment. Every boy and girl should be 
under expert direction in study and habits of life 
until he is sixteen. He will do more work ina 
lifetime, will earn better wages for life, will be in 
better health if he uses the years from fourteen to 
sixten to better advantage than at work. 

THE INFIRMARY. 


Every modern school building has a room set 
apart as an infirmary. In New Orleans their new 
buildings have a room of hospital standard in all 
respects. Every feature of floor, wall, couch, 
bed, lavatory, closet of remedies is after the latest 
hospital regulations, and. several teachers have 
taken lessons in emergency cases and in the essen- 
tial features of hospital practice. 


~~ 


THE CRUCIBLE. 


The St. Louis Republic has well styled the 
Patrick Henry school, at Tenth and Biddle 
streets, in the heart of the St. Louis congested 
district, as the “Crucible,” where the races of the 
earth are made into patriotic American citizens 
by Joseph Foy and his noble corps of teachers. 

Among the youngsters that fill the rooms and 
halls and romp in the narrow playgrounds, the 
Hebrew and the Sicilian predominate. There are 
1,500 from the homes that lie in the congested dis- 
trict in attendance at this school. “There are 
Roumanians, Greeks, Poles, Russians, Germans, 
and a sprinkling of Irish. ~ Of the whole number in 
attendance about one-half are Hebrews and 300 
are Italians. Most of the latter are from the south 
of Italy and from Sicily. Into the district where 
the children are many and the wages are low 
came Mr. Foy, pedagog and philosopher. That 
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was about sixteen years ago, and in that time he 
has seen the congested district change greatly. 
Every year there are scores of timid children, 
whose memories are of repression and tyranny, 
thronging the hallways, eager for the first taste 
of the free schooling of their adopted country. 
Mr. Foy uses their aspiration for knowledge of 
the new world as the point of attack, and his suc- 
cess is. the wonder of all who have learned of his 
achievement. 


CHARGE AGAINST MAGAZINES. 


On information furnished by W. H. Brett, 
Cleveland public librarian, United States District 
Attorney L. R. Day has called the attention of the 
department of justice in Washington to a charge 
that a periodical clearing house, embracing twen- 
ty-six publishers, violates the Sherman anti-trust 
law. The clearing house includes amogg its mem- 
bers the publishers of Everybody’s, The American, 
The Cosmopolitan, Hampton’s, McClure’s, Har- 
per’s Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, 
Scribner’s, Current Literature, Country Life, 
Good Housekeeping, Leslie’s Weekly, The Review 
of Reviews, Judge, Judge’s Quarterly, - Short 
Stories, Suburban Life, The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, World’s Work, The Delineator, The New 
Idea, The Designer, and Motor and Garden. A 
discount on $4,500 in subscriptions was refused 
Mr. Brett by the Franklin-Square subscription 
agency, which informed him the clearing house 
controlled prices and that a discount could not 
be obtained from any agency. 


RHODE ISLAND PENSIONS. 


In response to continued inquiries we give a 
few facts about the admirable state pension law. 
Sixty pensions have been granted. One of these 
pensioners has since died. The highest pension in 
force is $500, the lowest $150. The average pen- 
sion in force is $330.33. Total amount paid in 
pensions annually is $18,899. The amount paid 
last quarter was $4,773. 


a 


VIRGINIA PLAYGROUNDS. 


Virginia has a new playground law, under 
which the citizens may accept the act and, if so, it 
must have one public playground conveniently 
located and of suitable size and equipment for the 
recreation and physical education of minors, for 
every 10,000 population, and an additional play- 
ground for every additional 20,000 inhabitants. 
In every respect the law provides for the best con- 


ditions in the best way. 
DO NOT EMBARRASS OFFICIALS. 

The New York state department meets all local 
schooF officials who come to headquarters with 
their difficulties growing out of rulings of the 
state department with this frank statement: “The 
state department does not desire nor intend to em- 
barrass any school administration in the prosecu- 
tion of its work.” That would be a good sign to 
put over the door of every state department. It 
would often change the attitude of the one who 
comes with complaints. 
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BOSTON FEACHERS AND N.E. A. © 


For the second time in the history of Boston the 
teachers have met in a mass meeting. The first 
time was in April, 1903, prior to the coming of the 
N. E. A., and the second was last week. Up- 
wards of 3,000 teachers were addressed by the 
mayor, President Lowell of Harvard, chairman of 
the school board, and others. The teachers of 
Boston will do all in their power for the comfort 
and enjoyment of the visiting teachers July 2-8. 
The force is well organized to care for every 
feature of the entertainment. 

FRESH-AIR CAMPAIGN. 


W. E. Watt of Chicago had a whirlwind cam- 
paign in and about Boston on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday of last week, speaking on many oc- 
casions before many audiences, always from the 
point of view of a radical of radicals on the fresh- 
air movement. It was in the same line with his 
Indianapolis address to the superintendents. To 
him this is the greatest and about the only educa- 
tional question. There are no: physical, mental, 
or moral ills that it will not cure. He is a brilliant 
entertainer while he deals out opinions by the 
score. There will be more fresh air in schools 
because of his devotion to this cause. We shall 
give our readers much of his theory and experi- 
ence in the near future. 


The tonnage of the Ohio and its tributaries, 
though navigable for only five months, is greater 
than that of the Thames in twelve months; is 
greater than that of the Great Lakes; is greater 
than that of any ocean harbor in the world, and 
per mile it carries more tonnage than any 
railroad. 


Do state normal schools not prepare teachers 
for rural schools? Kirksville, Mo., answers that 
question by showing that of 1,300 graduates whose 
up-to-date records they have, 700 are teaching in 
rural schools. 


There is no justification in science or philoso- 
phy, in psychology or pedagogy, statesmanship or 
economics, for reducing the size of a class that has 
not more than fifty if it comes out of the salary of 
the teacher. 


Only one of the nine cities of the first class in 
Kansas has less than nine months’ school term. 
Of the sixty-eight cities of the second class, only 
eight have less than eight months’ term. 


Oak Park, Ill., has several important socio- 
classical features in its new $300,000 high school, 
among which are an Old English clubhouse and a 
Roman shrine. ° 


There should be no abatement of the zeal for in- 
creasing the salaries for teachers. The increased- 
cost-of-living cry makes the campaign relatively 
easy. 


New York city will allow no retail sale of fire- 
works from June 10 to July 10. That ought to 
save several lives. 


Buffalo, also, is to have open-air schools, 


| 
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JHE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


JUSTICE HUGHES. 


The appointment of Governor Hughes of New 
York to the seat on the bench of the supreme 
court of the United States, made vacant by the 
death of Justice Brewer, would occasion universal 
satisfaction were it not that Mr. Hughes is so 
much needed in New York as a factor for political 
and administrative righteousness. It is a thou- 
sand pities that there are not two of him, one to 
remain in New York as a terror and menace to 
the “machine” and the other to render righteous 
judgments in the supreme tribunal of the nation. 
The governor is in the prime of life-—-only forty- 
eight years old. His career has been so extra- 
ordinarily rapid as to prove that, even under the 
corrupt conditions prevailing in New York, 
character and probity are an asset rather than a 
handicap. It is only about five years ago that he 
first came into public notice by his efficiency as 
counsel in unearthing the insurance frauds in the 
investigation before the New York legislative 
committee. In the fall of 1906 public sentiment 
forced the Republican managers of New York 
to nominate him for governor; and in 1908 the 
same influence compelled his renomination. 
Every political trickster in the state will feel 
easier to have him in Washington. 


SENATOR ROOSEVELT? 


It is so unthinkable that Mr. Roasevelt should 
subside quietly into’ private life, even with the 
pages of the Outlook open to him for the continu- 


ing expression of his opinions, that conjectures. 


over his future are merely divided over the ques- 
tion whether he will be put forward for the presi- 
dency, ot for the governorship of New York, or 
for the seat in the Senate now filled by Senator 
Depew. Mr. Depew has not announced his re- 
tirement from the Senate, but his re-election is 
practically impossible. The Republican party in 
New York is in such a state that it needs such a 
leadership as Roosevelt’s to drag it out of the 
mire; and he would be extremely useful to his 
party as its candidate for governor. But there 
is much to be said for the Senate as a field for his 
powers. In the re-organization of that body 
which must follow the retirement of Aldrich, 
Hale, and others of the old leaders, there would 
be large scope for Mr. Roosevelt, and, as Senator, 
he would be in a position of influence as regards 
the national policies with which his administra- 
tion was identified. 


THE PRESIDENTS BILLS. 


The President’s program of legislation advances 
but slowly. The first victory in the House is the 
passage of the first of the conservation bills in 
substantially the form in which the administra- 
tion drew it. Crippling amendments which had 
been worked into the bill in committee were 
stricken out of it by the House by large majori- 
ties. The railroad bill is in a position of grave 
danger, and an attempt in committee of the whole 
in the House to strike out the entire section 
creating a commerce court failed only by a tie 


vote. The prospects of the postal savings bank 
bill are still more dubious. The President ts now 
urging the passage of the anti-injunction ~ bill 
without delaying for action on the postal savings 
bank bill. 


THE NEXT SENATE. 


The Democrats not only cherish a buoyant con- 
fidence of their ability to elect a majority in the 
next House of Representatives, but they professa 
cheerful hope that they can make a considerable 
inroad upon the Republican strength in the Sen- 
ate. At present, there are fifty-nine Republican 
Senators and thirty-three Democrats, a Republi- 
can majority of twenty-six. There are twenty- 
four Republican and six Democratic Senators 
whose terms expire next March. The six Demo- 
crats will surely succeed themselves or be suc- 
ceeded by other Democrats. But among the Re- 
publican Senators there are two or three whose 
seats the Democrats fully expect to win,—espe- 
cially those of Senator Beveridge of Indiana and 
Senator Warner of Missouri; and they have hope- 
ful expectations with reference to the seats now 
filled by Senators Burkett of Nebraska, Carter of 
Montana, Dick of Ohio, and Nixon of Nevada, 
not to mention Depew of New York and Kean 


-of New Jersey. 


A KILLING FROST. 


A heavy storm and. killing frost have visited 
the states of the Middle West and South, and have 
wrought such havoe as will make the third week 
of April, 1910, long memorable among the 
farmers and fruit-growers of the stricken states. 
Snow fell as far south as Macon, Ga., and Selma, 
Ala. In the middle western states the most seri- 
ous damage was that done to the fruit trees, 
which were in full bloom; but grain also was in- 
jured. In the cotton belt considerable areas will 
have to be re-seeded. The early estimates of the 
total loss put the amount at from thirty million 
dollars to several times that amount. But it is a 
consolation to remember that such estimates are 
usually exaggerated; and in the present instance 
there were speculative reasons for making the 
figures as large as possible. 


NEW YORK “GRAFT.” 


Forced to action by Governor Hughes’ vigor- 
ous demand both houses of the New York legis- 
lature have made provision for a thorough in- 
vestigation of corrupt practices in the buying and 
the buying-off of legislation, and in other direc- 
tions. A committee of three Senators and five 
Assemblymen is to .conduct the inquiry and to 
report its findings in March of next year. The 
disclosures made during the Senate investiga- 
tion of the Allds case, and that conducted by the 
superintendent of insurance, fully justified the 
governor in demanding of the legislature an in- 
vestigation of practices which, as he said, had 
made every honest citizen tingle with shame and 
indignation. The strength of the public senti- 


(Continued on page 502.) 
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A MERITED TRIBUTE. 

It is sufficiently rare to be worth recording that a 
great commercial house tenders a banquet to a retiring 
employee, especially when that employee is to transfer 
his services to another house engaged in the same line 
of work. It speaks volumes, not alone for the agent 
who can command the friendship, the deference, and the 
consideration of which such entertainment is the out- 
ward and visible sign, but it gives an emphatic contra- 
diction to the well-worn adage that “Corporations have 
no souls.” 

When the American Book Company, through the per- 
sonal direction of John Arthur Greene, managing direc- 
tor, emphasized their regard for Isaac Van Houten, who 
bad served them and the former constituent elements 
of the house faithfully for more than a quarter of a 
century, they performed far more than a complimentary 
or a perfunctory duty, for the whole affair was unmis- 
takably suffused with that higher spirit of true friend- 
ship without which life is a poor thing at best. 

Mr. Greene, in his invitation to the twenty-five em- 
ployees most directly associated with him to meet Mr. 
Van Hiouten at a dinner at the Cafe Martin on April 27, 


expressed the thought of the house thus felicitously: “It | 


is my desire to gather together a number of Mr. Van 
Houten’s immediate associates to wish him long life, 
prosperity, and happiness in his future work and to 
compliment and honor our long-time friend and col- 
league.” 

In the spirit of this invitation some twenty-five of 
Mr. Van Houten’s associates sat down to the banquet. 
Of course not to know “Van” is to argue oneself un- 
known, but to know him as these long-time associates 
knew him is to know a grand good fellow, a gentleman 
without fear and without reproach, and a happy combi- 
nation of dignity, frankness, sociability, and warm- 
heartedness, as well as ability. It therefore presented 
no insoluble problem to Mr. Greene as toastmaster, or to 


' L. E. Reibold, assistant manager, who sustained the dig- 


nity of the other end of the table, to pay tribute to the 
worth of Mr. Van Houten or to recount the attributes 
that welded him with hooks of steel to all those present. 
It was hardly needed to add to the well-rounded phrases 
of Mr. Greene, but the opportunity to confirm his esti- 
mate was gladly accepted by those present, who voiced 
their friendship-in varying words of praise. It is, per- 
haps, unnecessary to add that Mr. Van Houten, quite 
overcome with the volume of praise so freely and so 
overwhelmingly accorded to him, found difficulty in ex- 
pressing the feelings welling up in his heart. Certain it 
is that as dean of the American Book Company’s agency 
force he will be greatly missed, and will carry with bim 
into his new field of labor, as a memento of approval, the 
cordial and hearty good will of his associates, while the 
“Van” dinner itself will go down to posterity and long 
be pleasantly recalled by those present as a delightful 
memory of the past, an augury for the future, and a 
confirmation of the solicitous interest the house feels in 
those who have faithfully served it. ~ 

Mr. Van Houten goes with the reorganized house of 
the D. C. Heath Company as superintendent of agencies. 
New York, April 28, 1910. A. 

A school teacher instructed a pupil to purchase a 
grammar, and received, next day, this note from the 
ehild’s mother:— 

“I do not desire for Lulu shall ingage in grammar, as 
I prefer her to ingage in useful studies and can learn 
her how to spoke and write properly myself. I have 
went through two grammars myself and I cant say they 
did me no good, I prefer her ingage in german and 
drawing and vocal music on the piano.”—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 
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SPELLING.—(v.) 


[These words are those upon which perfection is very 
nearly attained in the schools of Milwaukee, fourth 
grade. About two new words are learned daily and all 
past words learned are reviewed every week carefully.] 

Across, alcohol, aloud, anxious, apron, arrow, author, 
awful, beetle, birch, breathing, bruised, business, cab- 
bage, canoe, caught, cedar, cheerful, claws, clothes, com- 
pany, content, continued, couple, coward, cozy, curious, 
delay, deserve, destroy, dike, disappear, disobey, disturb, 
drowned, early, escaped, examples, explained, faint, fam- 
ily, fearful, feathers, figure, float, folks, foolish, fore- 
head, forgotten, forward, fraction, fragrant, frighten, 
frozen, garbage, garret, girdle, glared, group, guard, half, 
hedge, hoarded, holiday, horror, hours, humble, improve, 
instead, knife, knock, know, leaves, lungs, moisture, 
mountain, myself, narrow, native, nicest, nonsense, no- 
tice, obliged, onions, ought, ounces, pail, palace, pale, 
paste, pebbles, perfume, pillow, pity, playmate, plunged, 
pocket, possible, potatoes, praised,. precious, present, 
pressed, prison, prize, punish, quills, rattled, reddest, 
ripest, rising, rosy, ruffled, savings, scarce, seasons, 
seated, secret, seized, seldom, sense, settled, severe, shel- 
tered, shiver, sign, simple. single, skies, slippery, slyly, 
smell, somehow, something, sorry, sound, source, spare, 
speak, sprang, spread, stalk, started, steadily, stockings, 
stories, stormy, straight, stray, stretched, stroke, stupid, 
suffer, summit, supper, surely, surface, surprise, tailor, 
tangle, tears, these, thousand, thread, thrust, tickets, 
tones, tongs, toughness, tower, train, tread, trembled, 
trimming, tripping, trudge, tulips, twilight, valley, vale, 
veil, vexed, visitor, waist, waste, wander, warning, weak, 
week, whether, whisper, whole, wisdom, without, won- 
derful, woodpecker, wrist, write, wrong, yellow. 

THE SPECIAL HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL. 

The Special High School Credential is a document pe- 
culiar to California. The law provides that high school 
certificates may be granted upon credentials only, and 
by county boards of education only, the requirements for 
such certification being: Graduation from four-year high 
school course; four-year college course with Bachelor’s 
degree; half year of postgraduate work in a university 
of the Association of American Universities; half year of 
practice teaching. An acceptable substitute for the 
half year of practice teaching is twenty months of suc- 
cessful teaching experience. 

There are many teachers who have the equivalent of 
these regular requirements for the high school cer- 
tificate, but if their graduate study was not done in one 
of the institutions mentioned, they are not eligible for 
certification under this rule. For this class the Special 
High School Credential was originated. 

It is neither advisable nor expedient to permit fifty- 
eight different county boards of education to pass upon 
the miscellaneous credentials submitted by such appli- 
cants, so all are required to present such evidence as 
they can to the state board of education, that body hav- 
ing a standing committee to investigate each case sepa- 
rately. If sufficient evidence is not available in docu- 
mentary form, the applicants are given further oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their fitness by taking an exami- 
nation, which is held twice each year, the suecessful 
ones receiving exactly the same document that they 
would otherwise, viz., the Special High School Creden- 
tial. 

The Special Credential is not a certificate, not a di- 
ploma, does not vouch for proficiency in special sub- 
jects, but is really a ratification by the state board of 
education of the holder’s credentials. It is itself a cre- 
fential, as its name indicates, and is valuable only for 
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the purpose for which it was made, to be presented to 
California county boards of education as evidence of 
the holder’s fitness to receive a high school certificate. 
It authorizes any California county board of education 
to grant a high school certificate to the holder without 
question or investigation. No time limit is placed upon 
it, but it remains valid during the life of the holder. 

The law further states specifically that applicants for 
the Special Credential must have had at least twenty 
months of successful experience in teaching. This 
twenty months of teaching may have been done in any 
kind of school, elementary or secondary, public or pri- 
vate, to fulfill the legal requirement. 

Special Credentials will not be issued to non-residents 
of California, but applications from non-residents may 
be considered and, following favorable action, the docu- 
ment may be issued when the teacher becomes a resident 
of the state. Before receiving the Credentials the suc- 
cessful applicant snust hold a personal interview with a 
member of the state board of education and file with 
the secretary a statement from the member interviewed 
that the issuance of the Credential is recommended. 

Applications for the Special Credential should be ac- 
companied by filing fee of two dollars and certificate of 
health from a physician. 

Applicants are requested to refrain from asking an 
opinion from members of the board as to the prospect 
of this Credential being granted them, and are advised 
to accept no California high school position until their 
certification is assured. ‘ 
Edward Hyatt, 

Superintendent Public Instruction. 
—Official Circular. 


HOW HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS CAN MAKE SURE 
OF PROMOTION. 


The question of promotion is a serious one, often af- 
fecting the entire educational life. Many will abandon 
school life rather than submit to the mortification of 
not being allowed to continue with their classes. Even 
the inconvenience of “conditions” will often produce 
the same disastrous result. Many pupils, faithful and 
conscientious, waste strength and time in worry, much 
to their own discomfort and that of their parents and 
teachers. Failure of promotion is the source of much 
severe and unfair criticism of teachers. It is easy for 
many parents to blame the teacher, when the fault is 
either their own or that of their children through lack 
of proper and sufficient attention to their studies. 

Into every high school in the land enter in September 
at least three classes of pupils; namely, first, those well 
prepared who are interested in their studies and do 
their work easily and well. With these promotion is not 
a question but a certainty. : 

Second, those with slower working minds, not so well 
prepared as the first class, but faithful and in earnest to 
do their work to the satisfaction of themselves, their 
parents, and their teachers. With these the question of 
passing tests and examinations is a serious one, often 
causing much worry, anxiety, and nervous exhaustion. 

The third class consists of those deficient in scholarly 
habits, sent to school because their parents have no 
other course for them. With proper attention to some 
of these their love of study may be awakened that they 
will do satisfactory work. 

A few simple rules will make promotion sure for the 
large majority of any school class:— 

First, let nothing but illness or domestic affliction pre- 
vent uninterrupted daily attendance. 

Second, give close attention to the recitations of fel- 
low pupils and to every word of instruction from the 
teacher. 
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Third, learn, as ‘far as possible, thoroughly the lesson 
of each day. Exact and definite knowledge fastens it- 
self to the memory. Thorough preparation will often 
awaken keen interest in a study that was before unin- 


teresting. 
Following these simple directions, few students need 


worry over the question of promotion. There will be no 
question; it is as sure as the rising of to-morrow’s sun. 
Burlington, Vt. J. D. Bartley. 


BOOK TABLE. 

EACH FOR ALL AND ALL FOR BACH. By Kev. 
John Parsons. New York: Sturgis and Walton Com- 
pany. Cloth. 390 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is virtually a posthumous volume, for simultan- 


eous with its publication came the decease of its 


author. It is well that he lived long enough to com- 
plete what he had purposed for many years, to give us 
one work on social economy that might help to bind all 
men more closely together in mutual respect and in co- 
operative effort. It is indeed a handy volume both for 
study and reference, and in style it is the work of a 
masterly mind and a facile pen. Its chief merit lies in 
its calm and sane view of human society, the full biess- 
ing of social life to come only as each is living in view 
of the all, and the all for each. The author seems in 
this respect to have adopted some of the best tenets of 
Socialism, without making room for any of its extrava- 
gant dreams and claims. It would appear that he is a 
“Christian Socialist,” though he does not avow it. But, 
be he what he may, his book has a marvelously helpful 
message to this day and age. 


A SYLLABUS OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
By William J. Taylor, Ph. D., Brooklyn. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 147 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

There is a wide difference of opinion as to the peda- 
gogical value of the study of ancient and mediaeval edu- 
cation, and there is a wholesome skepticism as to the 
way in which nwch of the history of education is taught, 
but there can be no question but that if the history of 
education is to be extensively taught it should be treated 
in a scholarly way, and these outlines offer the best 
guide yet made to direct such a study. Oriental educa- 
tion deals with the five countries. Following this is 
Greek, Roman, and mediaeval education. The last two- 
thirds of the book is devoted to modern education, or the 
schools of the world for the last seven centuries. These 
outlines analyze the history and give abundant, ex- 
tended, and definite references under each of the 110 
topics treated. Important as it is as a class book it is 
no less valuable for ready reference in the library. 

A MODERN CHRONICLE. By Winston Churchill, au- 
thor of “Richard Carvell,” “The Crisis,” and “Mr. 
Chewe’s Career.” New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 525 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Comment on any story from the pen of Winston 
Churchill is superfluous. The hundreds of thousands 
who buy every story he writes and the millions who read 
them from the libraries are the best possible endorse- 
ment of his power and style, especially when one con- 
siders the character of those who read after him. No 
other recent American novelist has had so many readers, 
so creditable a following for so many years, and nothing 
that he has written has weakened in power or lessened 
in popular attractiveness. “A Modern Chronicle” main- 
tains his hold upon the critical reader and upon the pop- 
ular devotee. 

A CYCLE OF SUNSETS. By Mabel Loomis Todd. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. Gilt top. 256 


pp. 

Mabel Loomis Todd is a worthy successor of Thoreau 
and the younger John Burroughs. In this attractive 
volume she gives us one hundred days of life in and 
about Mount Holyoke College, days scattered through 
the year that she lived at Wilder hall, a specially well- 
located building from which to see the glorious scenery 
round about. It was Thoreau who said that he had 
traveled much—in Coneord—and so Mrs. Todd travels 
much in South Hadley. Not only was there nothing in 
field or forest, in meadow or sky, by the brook or by the 
wayside, on Mounts Holyoke or Tom, in leaf or flower, 
in bird or insect of which she does not tell us, but inci- 
dentally she rambles off to Japan and many another 
country and to various experiences in our own land, and 
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that nothing may be lacking of college life she marries 
off her college chum as the aftermath of commence- 
ment. 


ALDEN. By Henry David Thoreau. Merrill's Eng- 

Wish Texts. fhdited and annotated by J. Milnor Dorey. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 435 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The universal reading of Thoreau is most desirable. 
Attractive as are the writings of several later American 
lovers of nature, Thoreau remains our one distinct mas- 
ter. While the charm in his writings is in the style of 
expression, in the turn of his thought and in the spirit of 
his life with nature, there is beyond all these the fact 
that he needed no botanical manual, no microscope, no 
railroad ticket or saddle horse in order to learn all that 
nature taught him, and the tendency of his books is to 
develop this closeness to nature on the part of his dis- 
ciples. 


MARY OF PLYMOUTH; RUTH OF BOSTON. By 


James Otis. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 156 and 160 pp. Price, 
35 cents each. 


Two charming juvenile books by one who is an expert 
in writing stories for children. They put into child lan- 
guage the early days of the Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts Bay colonies, describing the prominent persons, the 
hardships of the new settlers’ life, their customs indoors 
and outdoors, and all other accurate and interesting facts. 
Children cannot fail to be pleased with these stories, 
both as to their facts and the delightful style in which 
they are written. And then the pictures! They are of 
the choicest, and there is a whole story in many of them. 
The books are prepared for reading by third, fourth, and 
fifth year pupils, the years in which such material is 
most heartily welcomed by the little people. 

THE SCAR. By Warrington Dawson. Boston: Small, 

Maynard & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This interesting story is a study of southern life by a 
southerner. The scenes are laid in Virginia, and relate 
to the experiences of a northern woman coming in close 
contact with southern ideas and ideals. The character- 
istics of the proud aristocrats who have been all but 
crushed: under the burden of poverty, but whose strong 
natures maintain the quality of highest manhood, are 
forcibly set forth. The book is worth reading. 


WOODLAND PATHS. By Winthrop Packard. Illus- 
trated by Charles Copeland. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. Ornamental cloth. Gilt top. Price, $1.20, 
net; postage, 8 cents.. 

Winthrop Packard: has made a class for himself as 
well as a field of his own. The New England year is 
composed of four notable season books: “Woodland 
Paths,” for spring; “Wild Pastures,” for summer; 
“Wood Wanderings,” for autumn, and “Wildwood 
Ways,” for winter. It is a group of books without a 
rival in introduction.to nature. What John Burroughs 
is to adults Winthrop Packard is for young people. His 
study of nature is as original as was that of Thoreau, 
and if he could be universally read by the youth of the 
day it would give us a generation uniformly intelligent 
about nature and in love with it. The only way to 
eheck the craze for the flashy and worthless stories of 
the day is to have young people read with ardent devo- 
tion and affectionate interest a genuine revelation of the 
wonders of the world about them such as is everywhere 
in the writings of Winthrop Packard’s books. 


A LATIN READING BOOK. Ry Superintendent Tlu- 
ther D. Whittemore, Topeka, Kansas. Chicago: O. P. 
Barnes. Cloth. 305 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A book for beginners in Latin, and in harmony with 
the scientific method of study. Everything essential to 
a fair acquaintance with the Latin tongue is to be found, 
and in its rightful place, in the sixty-two chapters that 
make up the book. And the exercises, which are nu- 
merous, seem very fitly chosen for student practice. The 
conjugations and declensions are given in extenso, and 
examples to test them are added. The book appears to 
be just the one that the student would take to if he had 
any desire to familiarize himself with the old Roman 
language. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Translation by Theodore 
C. Williams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 503 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Some months ago we had the pleasure of reviewing 
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Mr. Williams’ translation as it appeared in a larger vol- 
ume published by the same house. This present work 
is intended for school use, and is a worthy member of 
the well-known “Riverside Literature Series.” The 
translation is an excelient bit of literary work, in which 
the real sense of the Latin poet is carefully retained, 
while at the same time that sense is transposed into 
English verse which is at once stately and poetical. Be- 
sides the text there is in this volume a chapter of “Ques- 
tions and Suggestions” that the student will find excel- 
lent for practice, and also a glossary of proper names 
found in the poem with brief historical explanations con- 
eerning them. 


THE STORY OF PAUL OF TARSUS. By Louise War- 
ren Atkinson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Manual in cloth, 193 pp., price, $1.00, net. Notebook, 
paper; price, 50 cents, net. Homework, paper; price, 
25 cents, net. 

The University of Chicago has issued several unique 
publications, but none of them more so than this by Miss 
Atkinson, It is one of the most valuable in the series 
of “Constructive Bible Studies” published by the univer- 
sity. It is part of a group of Bible studies entitled ‘“The 
Hero Group,” and is specially prepared for grades six to 
eight in the graded Sunday school. The “Notebook” is 
speciaily interesting. It is made up of a number of de- 
tached leaves on which the chapters of Paul’s life are 
printed. Every here and there are blank spaces in the 
text that are to be filled in by the pupil, which is a 
capital test of the pupil’s acquaintance with the story. 
{n an envelope are some twenty or twenty-five pictures 
that are to be pasted in the notebook at indicated places, 
the pictures most happily illustrating Paul’s travels. 
The loose leaves are perforated, so that when they are 
filled in they may be tied together for preservation. This 
is one of the finest tests of a pupil’s knowledge of Paul’s 
experiences that can he given. It will furnish many a 
Sunday school teacher, and—for that matter—many a 
preacher, an excellent opportunity of knowing how much 
or how little he knows-oef things that he is supposed to 
be well acquaiuted with. There is a touch of real genius 
in its compilation. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“The Howell Primer.’’ B Ac Douglass Howell. Price, 25 cents. 
New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 

“Studies in naw may i By J. W. Searson and (George E. Martin, 
Chicago: University blishing Company. 

“The Education of Women.” By Marion Talbot. Price, $1.37. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 

**Vocational Education.” By John M. Gillette. Price, $1 00,—— 

Mannal of Debate.” By R. W. Thomas. Price, 80 cents.——"' Peter of 
New Amsterdam.” By James Otis. Price, 35 cents.——"‘Nature Myths 
of Many Lands.” By F. V. Farmer. Price, 45 cents. “ Stephen of 
Philadelphia.” Ry James Otis. Price, 35 cents.- - “‘Knight’s Dra- 
matic Reader for Grammar Grades."’ By Marietia night. Price, 50 
cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“Handbook ef Parliamentary Law.” By F.M.Gregg. Price, 50 


cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
‘* Wilderness Pets at Camp Buckshaw.”’ By Edward Buck. Price, 
Company. 


$1.50. Boston: Houghton 


WHERE TEACHERS ARE GOING. 


Every year the tide of summer travel among teachers 
changes, and just now it is said to be toward Northern 
Michigan—a region that is becoming famous from its 
great beauty and wondrous climate. Then the railways 
have put on their finest trains and offer very low rates. 
Besides, the lake trip from Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Buffalo is one of great charm. The tourist centre is 
Bay View, amid the groves, by the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. It is the largest summer city in the West: the seat 
of a summer university of growing fame, and’ an as- 
sembly where appear the celebrities of the concert and 
lecture platform. Our glorious prima donna, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, sings there this year. It is truly an 
ideal spot for one’s vacation. Recreations are abundant, 
and in that cool Northern air the tired grow strong, and 
pleasantly enjoy the varied and rich educational and so- 
cial advantages. J. M. Hall, Boston Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich., is the one to address for information. 


“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Eyes in the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an En- 
tire Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers should 


be Prepared to Offer “First Aid”—Murine Eye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


‘EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. Te be available, these cuntributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 5, 6, 7: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


May 19, 20, 21: Annual Conference at 
Dartmouth College. 


May 26, 27: Wisconsin County Super- 
intendents’ Association, LaCrosse. 


June 7-11: Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


June 14-17: North Carolina Associa- 
tion, Asheville; R. D. W. Connor, 
Raleigh, secretary. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 


June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
elation, Boston. 


August 2-7: Third International Con- 
gress of School : Hygiene, Parts, 
France. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, B. G. Ham, Randolph. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
4ssociation, Pensacola. 


a 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


HIRAM. About 100 teachers from 
a dozen towns in Maine and New- 
Hampshire gathered at Hiram April 
22 and 23, and enjoyed a first-class 
teachers’ meeting. Payson Smith of 
Maine was present, also Principal 
Richardson of the Castine Normal 
school. A permanent organization 
was formed, to be known as the Saco 
Valley Teachers’ Association. Super- 
intendent Ernest ©. Witham of Con- 
way and Madison was elected presi- 
dent; Miss Abbie Smith of Fryeburg, 
secretary and treasurer. The success 
of this meeting depended largely on 
the untiring efforts of Principal R. C. 
Clark of Fryeburg Academy and Mrs. 
Celia H. Sanborn of Hiram. 
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VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. On Friday even- 
ing, April 22, occurred the reunion of 
the alumni of the Burlington high 
school in the high school building. 
The attendance was nearly two hun- 
dred, and its social character was a 
marked feature. The classes of many 
years ago were we!) represented, and 
among the teachers past and present 
were Principal Chittenden, Professor 
Putney, Miss Moorn, Mr. Gibson, and 
J. D. Bartley, a principal of many 
years ago. H. O. Wheeler, for many 
years superintendent of schools, was 
an honored guest. 


RUTLAND. The annual meeting 
of the school officials in Rutland 
county was held in the high school 
building, Rutland, April 19. ‘The 
meeting was addressed by H. H. 
Itoss, president of the board of school 
commissioners, Rutland county; Ex- 
Governor F. P. Proctor, chairman of 
the school board, Proctor, Vt.; Hon. 
Mason 8. Stone, state superintendent 
of education, and C. A. Adams, super- 
intendent of schools at Castleton, Vt. 
Informal discussions of matters per- 
taining to school administration were 
held, and a question box was con- 
ducted by the state superintendent. 
All but six of the towns in the county 
were represented, either by a mem- 
ber of the school board or the super- 
intendent, or truant officer. W. P. 
Abbott of Proctor was re-elected 
president, and Dr. C. B. Ross, West 
Rutland; J. H. Trumbull, Pawlet; 
J. H. Davis, Clarendon, were elected 
executive committee. 

A summer school for grade and ru- 
ral school teachers is being arranged 
for to be held in Rutland July 18 to 
29. The superintendents of Rutland 
county will have control of the school, 
W. P. Abbott has been elected direc- 
tor. 

MIDDLEBURY. The summer ses- 
sion of Middlebury College will be 
held July 5 to August 12. A _ state 
summer school from July 5 to July 15 
will form a part of the summer ses- 
sion. This is for the secondary 
school teachers in the state. 


MASSACHUSDTTS. 
WORCESTER. Owen H. Conlin, 


principal of the Lamartine-street 
school, died April 28, after a long ill- 
ness from pleurisy. He was one of 
the best-known educators in Worces- 
ter county, and had been a_ school 
teacher in Worcester for more than 
twenty-five years. He was born in 
Worcester in 1857, and graduated 
from Holy Cross College in 1879. He 
taught for a time in the Belmont 
school, and in 1885 was made princi- 
pal of the Lamartine-street school. 

BOSTON. The Eastern Art and 
Manual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its first annual conven- 
tion at the new Museum of Fine Arts 
May 5.6,7. This organization was 
formed by the union of the Dastern 
Arts Teachers’ Association and the 
Eastern Manual Training Associa- 
tion. Henry Turner Bailey is the 
presiding officer, 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


OZARK. At the observation of the 
Arbor Day celebration in the public 
schools, in addition to an interesting 
Arbor Day program, the children 
planted fifty-eight trees, mostly elms, 
ie a few each of five other vari- 

es. 


SUMMER TERM 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


T= eighth annual Summer Session of the 
University of Maine will begin June 27th 
and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Classics, 
Modern Languages, Sciences, Mathematics, 
Education, History, and Political Economy. 
New courses in Domestic Science, Horticul- 
tnure,and Agriculture will be added this year, 
Courses in Library Economy will be pro- 
vided by the Maine Library Commission. 

The expenses are very low. The location 
is an ideal one for summer work. A special 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers. 


For information address 
DEAN J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 


PREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail 
to one student in each county and city in the 
United States. Normal, Academic, and Busi- 
ness Courses. Algebra, Literature, Latin, 
Botany, Chemistry, etoric, Geometry, 
Geology, Physics, Physical Geography, 
Methods, Zoology, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, History, Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Commercial Law. 50 other 
branches from which to select. Cut out this 
ad. and mail with application for Free Tuition 
to Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF THE SOUTH 


University ef Tennessee, Knoxtille 
Ninth Session— June 21 to July 29, 
1910. 200 courses. 100 instructors. 
60 popular lectures. Music Festival. 
21138 registered students last year. 
Largest and best summer school for 
teachers. 


For announcement containing full 
information, address 


P. P. CLAXTON 


Superintendent 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
T 


A 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16, 1910 


Courses by sixty specialists, 
representing thirty departments. 
For bulletin, address : 


G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
New York University. 


Uni of V t Special courses for teachers. College courses in Arts and 
versity ermon Science for college credit. The University is situated on the 
shore of Lake Champlain between the Adirondack and the 


Summer School 


Green Mountains and enjoys many natural advantages,—cool 
climate, beautiful scenery. historic surroundings and a varied 


topography affording a wide range of study in natural science. 
July 5 to August 12 For information address 


J, F. MESSENGER, Director, Burlington, Vermont. 
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SUPPLY EACH TEACHER'S DESK with 


One of Holden’s New Combination Repairing Material Outfits 


An Outfit Consists of One Box of Holden’s Self Binders 
‘One Box of Holden’s ‘“T” Binders 


Two Envelopes of Holden’s Transparent Paper 
A Weakened Binding—A Loosened Leaf—A Torn Leaf or a Broken Binding 


_ Should be Repaired as Soon as the Damage Occurs 
They Will Save from $15,00 to $20.00 a Year in Each School- 
room. You Can Save Excessive Bindery Charges and Keep the 
Books in Active Service at Full Value During he School Year. 


you can 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN 
President 


HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ST. LOUIS. Formal announce- 
ments of bequests to the medical de- 
partment of Washington University, 
this city, to the amount of $5,500,000 
were made on April 28 by the presi- 
dent of the corporation, Robert §&. 
Brookings. The donors are Adolphus 
Busch, Robert 8. Brookings, William 
K. Bixby, and Edward Mallinckrodt, 
all residents of St. Louis. Four new 
members of the medical faculty have 
been announced and Chancellor Hous- 
ton and President Brookings are now 
in the East looking for other mem- 
bers of the faculty of the reorganized 
school. The new members are: Dr. 
George Dock, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Dr. John Howland 
of Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
New York; Dr. Bugene L. Opie of the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re- 
search: and Joseph Erlanger of the 
University of Wisconsin. It has been 
formally announced that beginning 
with September, 1910, candidates for 
entrance to the medical school must 
present credentials showing gradua- 
tion from a standard high school, and 
two years of a standard college 
course. 

The report of the board of educa- 
tion of this city has just been issued. 
From the viewpoint of the adminis- 
trator of school affairs it is the most 
accurate and extensive ever issued by 
the board: from the viewpoint of the 
average citizen it contains everything 
he needs, for it has facts and figures 
on every detail of the school system. 
The report comprises 480 pages, and 
covers in detail every item of business 
for which public money was expended 
during the school year ending June 
80, 1909. So highly does the bureau 
of municipal research, New York, 
appreciate it, particularly Superin- 


tendent Blewett’s report, that it said: 
“It is remarkable how interesting and 
helpful a school report can be. The 
bureau has sent out a circular letter 
to the chief cities in the United 
States, calling attention to the char- 
acter of the report. The value of all 
school property, including real estate 
and all improvements, is $13,037,600. 
The most expensive of the district 
schools, the Patrick Henry, cost $202.,- 
989. Of the four high schools, the 
new Souldan cost the most, the sum 
of $588,154. The cost of maintaining 
the schools the past year was $2,760.- 
430. The total registration was 87,- 
170, of which number 5,657 were in 
the high schools. Since 1900 the 
registration in the high schools has 
more than doubled. The number of 
high school graduates has increased 
from 176 in 1898, to 426 in 1909. Of 
the last number, thirty-seven per cent. 
were boys, and sixty-three per cent. 
girls. In the evening schools there 
were registered 6,667, of which 4,976 
were males. Among the males fifty- 
six trades were represented, and four- 
teen among the females; 495 males 
had no occupation, and 127 females. 


Twelve evening school centres’ were’ 


maintained for pupils in the grades, 
and two for those in the high school. 


The “industrial” school has two de- 


partments, one for moral delinquents, 
and the other for poor children with- 
out parental support. Those delin- 
quent numbered 264, while the num- 
ber of those without support was 216. 
Twelve centres for manual training 
and domestic sciénce in the grades 
were maintained, with an enrollment 
of 5,515 girls and 6,530 boys,. making 
a total of 12,040. The number of pu- 
pils doing these lines of work in 1901- 
1902 was only 5,111. The attendance 


department investigated 52,038 cases 

of absence from school. This depart- 

ment took 420 cases before the juve- 

nile court, of which 234 were paroled 

to parents or relatives, and fifty-nine 

were sent to the city industrial schoo]. 
OHIO. 

LIMA. Superintendent John Dar- 
idson was recently elected to his 
present position for a term of five 
years, at a salary of $3,000 per year. 
His corps of teachers now numbers 
138, and the enrollment is 5,000. 

CANAL DOVER. The present su- 
perintendent F. P. Geiger, has been 
re-elected for two years at a substan- 
tial increase in salary. Mr. Geiger 
las served these schools effic iently for 
eight years, and previously was ‘high 
school principal. 

President Guy Potter Benton of 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New York City 


MENEELY & CO. 


| DE BELLS 


Bearty 100 years ago, 
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Miami University has been tendered 
the presidency of Boston University, 
but is uncertain as to his acceptance 
of same. He is on a leave of absence 
at present in Europe. 


COLUMBUS. The bili providing 
for the establishment of two addi- 
tional normal schools in the northern 
part of the state is now a law. A 
commission will be named by the 
governor, who will select suitable 
sites for the same. 


MARTIN’S FERRY. For a city 
of 12,000 population Martin’s Ferry 
has a high school building rarely 
equaled and nowhere excelled, so far 
as we know. This is distinctly a 
mill town, and yet the people voted 
the building with great unanimity 
and heartiness. Superintendent 
York and Principal Hugh Smith are 
wise and inspiring leaders of the 
people in various ways. Greater 
loyalty one does not find in any 
community. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA, 
BOZEMAN. Superintendent R. J. 


Cunningham has been unanimously 


re-elected and the salary of the office 
raised from $2,000 to $2,500 per year. 
Superintendent Cunningham has been 
given a leave of absence during the 
summer vacation in order to attend 
the meeting of the National. Educa- 
tion Association at Boston and also 
to take a summer course at Columbia 
University. Superintendent Cunning- 
ham has been in charge of the Boze- 
man schools for the past six years, 
and the high standing maintained by 
the schools is the best evidence of the 
work he has done. The public is as 
appreciative as the school board of 
the man and his work. 


WASHINGTON. 


TACOMA. C. W. Knouff of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the high school at a flattering 
salary. Mr. Knouff has had unusual 
success as principal of the Richmond 
high school, and has _ resisted many 
tempting offers, but this was too 
much for him. 


The Old Days and the New. 


BY OLIVER HOWARD; 
Greeley, Colo. 


The year 1858 or 1859 saw the 
writer, then a boy, tramping his na- 
tive town of Easton, Mass., collecting 
$107 to aid suffering Kansas, then 
starving when she was not freezing. 
A certain believer in the divine origin 
of human slavery spoke thus to the 
lad: “I shall give you nothing. The 
Free State Emigrant Aid societies 
have sent those people to Kansas to 
starve. The truth is, Kansas is a 
desert and must forever remain s0. 
The prevailing winds are from the 
west, and as they pass over the snow- 
capped Rockies they are deprived of 
their moisture and consequently the 
country to the east of the mountains 
must forever remain a desert.” 

Supposing the lad had been gifted 
with prophecy and had said: “Out of 
Kansas territory will be carved two 
sovereign states. The eastern of 
these states shall in fifteen years 
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Ppatvsical TRAINING IN WRITING, leading to the highest at- 
tainable proficiency in LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE AND 


ENDURANCE, 


These are. the characteristics of the PALMER 


METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING, 


_ Visitors to. NEW YORK and BOSTON. Public Schools can. see entire 
classes of ‘young pupils write at commer¢ial speed, hour after hour, without 
physical strain. In many schools the Palmer Method has» reduced, more than 
one-half, the periods devoted to.compositions, spelling and other written tests, 


NORIIAL COURSES FREE to teachers when complete introductions have 
been made. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual. willbe sent, 


postpaid, for 25 cents. 


Full information upon request. 


THE A..N, PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square, = 


New York City 


WM. J, ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school ef Ora Literature, and 
Pedag 

the student a knowledge of his own 
expression, whether as a creative thi 


in America. It to develop in 
wers in 


er oT an 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full ation 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON Ave. 
now BOSTON, MASS. 


give to the world nearly a Dillion 
bushels of corn in one year and others 
of earth’s products in similar propor- 
tion. These states will be crossed by 
numerous railroads. Vast irrigation 
systems will be devised, mountains 
tunneled at a cost of millions, that 
water may reach the yirgin plains, 
and the freshet-waters stored in 
hundreds of man-made reservoirs; 
towns and cities will spring up; globe 
encircling travelers will pronounce 
the soil unexcelled in fertility in all 
the world; the little hamlet of Den- 
ver, pitched haphazard, without ex- 
cuse, at the foot of the Rockies by the 


shallow South Platte, navigable only 
for a shingle—this Indian-threatened 
camp will in fifty years become a 
great railroad centre with a popula- 
tion of 200,000, and in the year 1909 
will shelter in her auditorium, built 
to receive 13,000 guests, pilgrims from 
all parts of the nation, all voicing the 
triumphs of pepular education, while 
striving mightily for more educa- 
tional light and a broader useful- 
ness.” Why, that kind of a prophet 
would have been laughed at as an in- 
cipient idiot! And still that would 
not have been the whole story by any 
ineans.—Springfield Republican. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


The Education of 
Vocational Education. 


The Most Beautiful Thing in the World........ 
An Introduction to Agriculture. ................ 


Manual of omas 30 
Nature Myths of Many Lands......... ..... .... Farmer 45 
Knight’s Dramatic Knight “ “ ‘50 
The Howell Primer... Howell Hinds, Noble & Eld 
Studies in Reading.... .... Searson & Martin University Pub. 
Gilchrist Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 1.50 
ky Mas The Centa Co., N.Y. 1.20 

A Modern Chronicle.. Churchill “ “ 
Book of Daniel White Doubleday, Pa Co. 
The Body and Its Jewett Ginn mes oston 
First Course in Algebra,.............. Hawkins- Ludy-Touton “ 1.00 
1.50 


Author. Publisher. 
Talbot Univ. of Chicago Press, Chic $1.37 


Price 


Gillette American ok Co., 


Swif E, P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 
Upham D. Appleton & Co., = 

Bailey .) The Davis Press, Wor., Mass. 
Bartholomew Clarendon Press, Oxford 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Fork. 3 Y¥., 156 Fifth Ave, Century Bidg. 


1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Co 


hicago, 203 3 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wasb., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Ange 


Portland, 202 Swetiand Bidg. 
Cooper Bidg. Berkeley, Gal Shattuck Ave, 
es, 238Douglas Bldg, 


 FISHE 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers in eve 
oftheU.8S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ry Part 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Pr a fee teachers direct from school authorities. 


Positive personal recommenda- 


tent teachers in demand. R we FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
CHICAGO 


JACKSON BOULEVA 


From an Idaho City 


that Mr. G 
From an Arizona Cit y Ss 
in he) ing me to secure a teacher.’’ 
the President of a College in 


When Available for a Positien Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


We operate throughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
lines of school work. 
tents hick po recommended are so far 
ery satisfactory and are of the usua order w 
From menber @ Colorado School Board; — 
. is making exceptionally good. Patrons are great! 
ntendent;—‘*I desire to thank you for your promptness 


Wisconsi 
madea ‘goed impression upon me, and I have heard only goo ‘ood things of her.” 
Teachers wanting positions in the West should registe 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


am greatly please r a 
slensed with 


dear Mr. Dick—Miss,W. has 


Tr with us. 


Teachers’ 
Agency 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Colfax, Washington 


THE A recommendation Agency fur- 

P A RKER nishing the services of two offices 
to its candidates. Established 

eight years. 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 


for particulars. 
office. 


Conducted by Willard 


Address the nearer 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Free registration to reliable candidates. Tvices free to school officials. 


people. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


agency for superior 


353 vol Avenue, New Vork, N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 3! Square, tow Est. 1889 


short notice for high azote positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


*"Phone. No advance 


3 Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


Teachers’ 
Agency 


29-A Beacon St. 


Long distance Telephone. 


every part of the country. 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


SOUTHERN 


TEACHER ENcY, 


W. H. JONES, Mer. 
Corumsia, S. Cc. 


The South Wants You! 


Instructors for normals and Colleges, vepectsete in 
Sciencesand Arts particularly desired. i 
all. Our field,the South; Our beoklet, A PLAN,free 


tions for 


Better stop dis kickin’ 
Doesn’t help a bit, 
Kin’ of weather what you has 
Is all you’s gwinter git. 
—Selected. 


Said lonely little Harold: “I just 
wish I was two little dogs so I could 
play together.”—Youth’s Companion. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 495.] 


ment back of this demand may be ac- 
curately measured by the fact that in 
the assembly not a single member 
dared speak or vote against the propo- 


sition, and the resolution for self- 

purgation went through by a unani- 

mous vote. 

IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRA- 
TION. 


The total immigration for the nine 
months ending with March was about 
668,000. At this rate, the immigra- 
tion for the current fiscal year will 
pretty surely pass the million mark. 
In the meantime, the emigration from 
this country to Canada is reaching 
proportions which afford room for se- 
rious reflection. During the Canadian 
fiscal year just closed, 103,000 persons 
from the United States crossed over 
into Canada, constituting about one- 
half the total immigration into the 


STON STATE NO NORMAL ALSCHOOL, tea, 
For catal.que 
address the Principal, A.C, ©. M. A. 


E RORMAL SCHOOL, FiroHBuRG, Mass. 
or both sexes. For catalogues adaress 
JouN G. THOMPSON, Princ } al. 


| NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM. 

For women only. Especis! at- 
tention is ‘called to the new course of Housre- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE. NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, | Massachusetts 
h sexes. Department for the peda- 

Bogical technica) training of teacbers of 
the commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 


Dominion. This was nearly twice as 
many as migrated into Canada from 
the United States in the preceding 
year. The bulk of our own immigra- 
tion is coming from Russia and from 
the south of Eurdpe. A large part of 
it is illiterate, and it has a tendency 
to remain in the cities and add to the 
congestion of the urban population. 
But the migration into Canada is 
chiefly of sturdy and prosperous 
farmers, who are attracted by the 
great wheat fields of the northwestern 
provinces. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


The general elections for a new 
chamber of deputies in France leave 
the parties constituting the ‘‘Repub- 
lican Bloc” in full control, and by 
practically the same majority as in 
the old chamber.. Reballotings are 
necessary in a large number of dis- 
tricts, but the results of these second 
elections are quite as likely to in- 
crease the government majority as to 
diminish it. The elections were at- 
tended by scarcely any disturbances, 
and the surprising thing about them 
is the apparently slight extent to 
which they were affected by the 
vehement Catholic agitation. The 
French republic has now stood for 
nearly forty years against all as- 
saults from within and from without, 
and it promises to keep on along the 
path of increasing popular rights. 


OVER THE GATE. 


Attorney-General Moody was once 


riding on the platform of a Boston 


street car, standing next to the gate 
that protected passengers from cars 
coming on the other track. A Boston 


# lady came to the door of the car, and 


as it stopped. started toward the gate, 
which was hidden from her by the 
men standing before it. 

“Other side, lady,” said the conduc- 
tor. 

He was ignored as only a born-and 
bred Bostonian can ignore a man. 
The lady took another step toward 
the gate. 

“You must get off the other side,” 
said the conductor. 

“I wish to get off this side,” came 
the answer, in tones that congealed 
that official. Before he could explain 
or expostulate, Mr. Moody came to 
his assistance. 

“Stand to one side, gentlemen,” he 
remarked quietly. “The lady wishes 
to climb over the gate.”—Selected. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 


Jesse Lasky’s “Country Club,” one 
of the biggest productions ever pre- 
sented in yandeville, with an atmos- 
phere about it which will be particu- 
larly attractive at this time of the 
year, is the feature at Keith’s next 
week. Another big production is 
that of Tom Nawn and company 
ealled ‘“‘When Pat Was King.” Mr. 
Nawn has for years been recognized 
as one of the greatest of Irish come- 
dians, and in his present sketch, writ- 


ten by Anna Marble, he has perhaps} 
the best vehicle he has ever offered ; 


the public. It is in two scenes, one 
showing Pat as a gardener, and an- 
other when he becomes king of lre- 
land, and to say that it is a succes- 
sion of laughs from beginning to end 
is putting it mildly. Another fea- 
ture will be Willette Whittaker, the 
singer and. harpist, who bas just re- 
turned from one of the most success- 
ful-tours ever enjoyed by an Ameri- 
ean in Europe. Miss Whittaker has 
a voice of remarkable power and 
sweetness, and has been particularly 
fortunate in her songs, which ap- 
pealed to the English public as some- 
thing entirely new. Les Trombettas, 
a big company of European singers 
and mimics, who have a decidedly 
novel act, will be seen here for the 
first time, and other features ‘will be 
Wilbur Mack and Nella Walker in a 
sketch, Doherty’s Poodles, which will 
prove a big laugh for the children; 
Minnie St. Clair, the western girl. 
who has become recognized as one of 
the leading comediennes of the coun- 
try; Bellclair and Hermann in Gre- 
cian feats of strength; and Lena 
Pantzer and company in aerobatic 
stunts, 


Prang Summer Schools. 


Nineteen summer schools for the 
promotion of public school art in- 
struction will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Prang Educational Com- 
pany during the season of 1910. 
These schools will be held in various 
cities and states throughout the coun- 
try. 

The courses offered in the various 
schools will be therough and up to 
date, and will present the most mod- 
ern conceptions of the relation of art 
education to vocational training in its 
broadest sense, and will include in- 
struction in normal methods, in rep- 
resentative and constructive drawing 
and in the various phases of design. 
Each of the schools will be in charge 
of instructors well known in their 
fields of work, and with specialists in 
the various departments of handi- 
crafts and design. Several of these 
schools have been in operation for 
years, and the work taken up each 
summer is so related that teachers 
who so desire may continue their 
work in the various courses without 
undue repetition of the work. Cer- 
tificates of attendance for each year 
are issued to students who satisfac- 
torily complete the course. 

All of the schools are under the di- 
rection of Hugo B. Froehlich, director 
of the educational work of the Prang 
“ducational Company, 113 University 
Place, New York city. Circulars of 
the various schools upon request. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


teachers are not limited to their own state. If they want to gv east OF Wert or southn 
OHIO they can go, if they are superi r teachers so that they can be recommended, Thus 
March 2,1910, Supt. Sherman of Engiewood, N.J., wrote us: ‘[ have received the resignation 
ot my high sehool teacher of French and German, Whom have you to recomme nd at $8f0, to 
begin April 42°’ We telegraphed to a teacher in Cincinnati, who replied it was just what 
she wanted, and we Mr. Sberman: * —-, excellent candidate in 
languages, record mailed.” On receipt of the record Mr. Sbeiman wrote: “I have 
offered Miss the position.” That T0 teachers’ agency of iorg experierce. 
is the advantage of a we)l-managed Sudden vacancies in ary month of the 
year can usually be filled promptly and satisfactorily, provided the salary will command 
superior teachers. there is no month when teachers hitherio unavailable do tot register 
because they are at last ready to begin werk, and it seldom happens that such a 
teacher has to wait long if she applies to us. We are just as carejul in filling 
these emergency vacancies as when there is greater choice, and our NEW 3 RS EY 
range of candidates covers the entire United States as well as 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, ‘sts 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling ee positions in Colleges, State Norms! 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. f you want ferfonal service, wre us. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C, J. ALFERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


New York 
kecommends teachers to colleges, public and private schonls, 


WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


’ introduces to Colleges 
MERICA hide hte! TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOREIGN nites Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govy- 
— ‘or every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents, Callon 
or address 


Advises parents about schools. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for depariment work in 
; High, Preparatory and Norma) School and Colleges in } enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved i 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGEN‘ Y, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 236 Empire Building, Denver, Coto. 
12-16 Trintty Ave., Atlanta, Ga 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim of 
this Agency. Good candidates recomimended, with 1iul) informaticn concerning them 
Favorable terms to teachers. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCATORS" EXCHANGE 


Results unequalled 


“Testimony 1£0 Educators” Free 


A COME QUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 


Our “ placing service ” is unique in the educational field. Wedo not send 
PLACING you printed notification blanks telling you to “‘ go after” vacancies, or ru- 


FOR 
TEACHERS 


Kindly send me your booklet, ‘‘A Placing Agency for Teachers; The 
Way it Works.” 
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AGENCY upon your qualifications, showing preparation, personality, credentials and 
: experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desire. 
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STUDENTS THAT WIN SCHOOLS THAT WIN 


the most andthe best the most and the 

positions are those best students are 
that are trained ._ those that teac 
on the the 


REMINGTON REMINGTON 


BECAUSE THE 


Remington 


is the World’s 
Leading Type- 
writer, and the 
leading de- 
mand is always 
for Remington 
Typists. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
SUMMER TRIPS AFAR AND NEAR 


Summer days aré coming fast, and vacation time 
suggests itself to young and old alike. In a few 
weeks school wiil close; teacher and pupil will lay 
aside book and pencil, and the annual exodus to 
country, seashore and mountains will have begun. 

Already the cry is: ‘‘Where shall we go this 
summer? To the old and tried resort we have 
visited year after year; or shall we try a new 
place ?” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad's Summer Excursion 
Book contains descriptions of nearly eight hundred 
ot the leading resorts of the United States and 
Canada. 

Chief among these are the forty beaches of New 
Jersey, which combine the best to be found in re- 
sort attractions. New Jersey’s seacoast is a plea- 
sure ground not equalled anywhere in the world. 

Atlantic City, Cape May, Wildwood, Ocean City, 


Sea Isle Vity, Anglesea, Stone Harbor, Holly Beach, ~ 


Avalon, Beach Haven, Sea Side Park, Island 
Heights, Point Pleasant, Sea Girt, Spring Lake, 
Belmar, Ocean Grove, Asbury Park, Allenhurst, 
Elberon and Long Branch are names too well known 
to need description of their many charms. 

The Summer Excursion Book, to be issued early 
in May, describes these and other resorts, gives 
lists of principal hotels, and quotes rates of fare 
pes principal stations on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

Twenty-five cents in stamps sent to George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad St. Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will bring a copy of this valuable 
esr to you postpaid when issued. Better send 
cr it. 


AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our deali with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

“1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
ferme. I certainly fee! that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and [am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 


“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way - 


this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” : 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well Lg yet in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 

29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


Farm Arithmetic 


Contains nothing about Longitude and 
Time, Cube Root, or English Money, but 
Devotes its Time to the Sort of Arithmetic 
that the Farm Boy or Girl Will Use Every 
Day in Actual Life. 


A Book of Real Problems 
for Farm Boys and Girls 


Price, 25 cents 


By [liss Jessie Field, Superintendent of Page. 


County, lowa. 


Address all orders to 
HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Special rates in lots of one dozen or over for 
general use in schools. 


We will gladly send the book on approval to be 
paid for after you have looked it over. If it doesn’t 
look like a mighty big 25 cents’ worth, send it back. 
If it does look good to you, send me the quarter 
instead. HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, Ia. 
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